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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

e not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

me \ est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


raw snternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, 






MINNESOTA 


—_YouR on eae 


AGEN 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA 


If you are not easily satisfied, IS- 
MERTA is the flour for you. You 
could not find a flour to excel IS- 
MERTA in dependable baking per- 
formance. For ISMERTA is the 
highest quality attainable in bread 






















- FLOUR 
Lrcellent Baking hesults 


Guaranteed ) 


flour, quality based on the careful 







selection of only premium wheats 
of known excellent pedigree. If you 









want to know the pleasure of bak- 


ing at its best, try ISMERTA. 





ISMERT-HINCKE HY MittIinGg co., 











THE [sMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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Our experience in the handling of the particular high | ee 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available Pts 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is AE cea 
reflected in the flour we produce. Bia : sq 
A Wun Cross 
You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein A P Ae 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may, also, ce SS ~ An 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. BREE ' 


It is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one faa RY CG ) 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. dag \| 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 
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vidual specifications. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS. MONT 











EASTERN OFFICE. 1635 MERWIN ST CLEVELAND 0 








A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 

Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~~ FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 





























THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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? seein: 
Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Setter Zuality Control... Use Performance TJested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Flour bags for 5%? 


( 


Sure! <# Mr. Baker, 
Here’s How... 





Just buy your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
usually be resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
cents of the original price, so that’s what they really 
cost you. Women jump at the bargain ... good fabric 
at one-third less than store price. 


You can’t beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
get your flour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
Man for complete details. 








MIS Bye 


} 





 BAND-LABEL | Bemis 


FLOUR BAGS General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
OS ee 


nY 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Faithful Always 


lhe best friend a baker can have is a reliable, dependable flour ... a flour 
like KELLY’S FAMOUS. For when baking problems get tough, when 
yy & trouble threatens, you can count on the tolerance and stability of this famous 
brand. KELLY’S FAMOUS is always faithful to the baker. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











gThe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks a OTCH a NASON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS @ FLOUR MILLS 
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BAGS 


designed 
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for your 


cusfomer’s 


RE-USE 


The bright, sprightly new patterns 
and colors of Huferint Bags are an 
exciting invitation for customer 
re-use. Easy and simple to prepare 
for sewing, Augorint Bags offer 
your customers colorfast, quality 
cotton cloth for hundreds of home 
sewing uses. Sulprint Bags 

give you a sturdier, handsomer, more 
dependable container for your 
product. With production controlled 
from raw cotton to finished bag, 
you're assured of uniform quality — 
fashion keyed for customer appeal! 


Learn the entire Sulprint story 


from our nearest branch. 
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100 Ib. BAGS DRESS 





Atlanta * New Orleans « Dallas 

St. Louis - Denver « Los Angeles 
Kansas City, Kans. * Minneapolis 
New York City, 347 Madison Ave. 
Winter Haven, Fla. « San Francisco 
Phoenix 
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Airy Fairy has always been a fine cake 
flour. And Airy Fairy this year is the 
very best we've ever made. 













Airy Fairy gives your customer cakes 
that are as light, delicate and delicious 
as the finest that ever came out of her 
own oven. So let’s keep her out of her 
kitchen; let’s make it easier for her to 
buy than to bake! 








Airy Fairy is available for shipment 
in mixed cars with bread flours from 
any Commander-Larabee mill. For a 
trial sample of Airy Fairy, see your 
Commander-Larabee representative next 
time he calls . . . or write us. 








Commander-Larabee 


GENER 
AL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Early Clue to [WA Renewal Possible 





PRICE COMPROMISE OUTLOOK 
MAY BE DETERMINED QUICKLY 





Council Sessions Open in Washington With U.K. Holding 
Top Bargaining Hand Among Importers; Don A. 
Stevens Named Trade Representative 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON 
tions to the International Wheat 
Council open their formal sessions 
here this week the one big obstacle 
to a renewal of the agreement for a 
probable period of two years is one 
of agreement on the maximum price. 

Informed insiders say that within 
72 hours after the meeting convenes 
it should be clearly known if there 
is an area of agreement or a mood of 
compromise among the trading par- 
ties. 

Putting it bluntly, the situation is 
somewhat like a horse trade between 
a buyer and a seller in Podunk. They 
may be far apart at the outset with 
regard to price, but they shortly de- 
tect a desire to do business and then 
the give-and-take of bargaining en- 
sues. 


As the delega- 


This is the ringside view of the 
wheat council session before the bar- 
gaining starts. If either party shows 
a willingness to meet the position of 
the other, then the negotiations prob- 
ably will run through a period of at 
least five or six weeks. If, however, 
there is an unbending stand by either 
party the negotiations probably will 
be dropped shortly, and the major 
participants to the agreement will 
start making moves to line up wheat 
and wheat flour commitments on a 
bilateral basis. 

Negotiation Lineup 

Here is an estimate of the oppos- 
ing parties. 

The import side is dominated by 
the U.K. delegation with its lion’s 
share of the import quota. The U.K. 
must of necessity buy its wheat and 
wheat flour requirements at the most 
favorable price. That same condition 
applies in a lesser degree to all im- 
porters. However, opinions expressed 
to The Northwestern Miller by dele- 
gates from some of the smaller im- 
porting nations indicate a broad ac- 
ceptance of the wheat pact as a gen- 
eral principle accompanied by state- 
ments that “even if we have to pay a 
higher price for two years, the wheat 
pact wheat is still a bargain.” 

That would indicate a weakened 
position for the U.K. if it decided to 
stand for no increase whatever in 
the maximum price of a renewed pact. 

For the exporters there is the sol- 
id stand of Canada and the U'S. for 
higher prices, but these two nations 
had not heretofore stood precisely on 
common ground. In London last year 
the U.S. delegation, spurred by an 
economy-minded Congress, held out 
for a $2.50 bu. maximum. Canada, 
while looking for a better maximum 
was not willing to go along with the 
U.S. at that time. Prior to the ses- 
sions here, True D. Morse, undersec- 
retary of agriculture, made a trip to 
Canada to sound out the Canadian 
delegation as to their price prosition. 
It is suspected that the U.S. will let 


Canada carry the ball on the price 
situation, indicating that the U.S. 
has changed its ideas on the maxi- 
mum. 

Few persons believe that the U.S. 
demand for a $2.50 maximum is real 
or sincere. It is merely the opening 
of the bargaining. 


Compromise Possible 


As the sessions start observers pre- 
dict that unless the U.K. takes a com-: 
pletely arbitrary stand evidence of 
willingness to compromise will be 
exhibited and the pact will ultimate- 
ly be renewed for two years at a 
maximum price of between $2 and 
$2.10 bu. 

This maximum would be subject to 
some qualifications, such as a prora- 
tion of the 6¢ bu. carrying charge 
now imposed by the exporters and 
the possibility that there might be 
some arrangement for the payment of 
a premium above the U.S. maximum 
price for high grade U.S. spring 
wheat. 

Any concession as to a higher price 
by the importers may have to be 
measured in terms of concessions 
granted at some other point by the 
exporters, as in the case of the car- 
rying charge or higher export quotas 
accepted. 

The subject of higher quotas will 
have to be weighed carefully since 
there is the possibility that Turkey, 
for example, with a wheat export po- 
tential henceforth of as much as 40 
million bushels, will later ask for a 
position as an exporter within the 
pact. At these negotiations there will 
be no accessions to the wheat pact 
approved until after the presently- 
participating nations have conclud- 
ed their arrangements. 

Among other items of importance 
probably will be the reduction of im- 
port quotas by some nations; for ex- 
ample, Italy, with the probable re- 
distribution of a released quota to 
other importers which are flour buy- 
ing nations. 


One Representative 

Two items of significance made 
known last week were on the side of 
personnel of the U.S. contingent to 
the council sessions. 

The grain trade withdrew any re- 
quest for an individual representa- 
tive on the U.S. delegation and joined 
the Millers National Federation in 
nominating Don A. Stevens, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., as 
the sole trade representative. It is 
not known at this time if Mr. Stevens 
will be permitted to participate in all 
formal council sessions or if his ac- 
tivity will be limited to that of tech- 
nical advisor to the U.S. delegation. 
It has been learned that the USS. 
State Department has entered objec- 
tions to the actual participation of 
a trade representative in formal ses- 
sions, primarily on the basis of pro- 
tocol. 

The second noteworthy item is the 
decision of USDA to have D. A. Fitz- 





Gerald, now deputy director of sup- 
ply of the Mutual Security Agency, 
handle the actual negotiations for the 
U.S. This assignment assures the U.S. 
a well-informed man at the bargain- 
ing table. Dr. FitzGerald brings into 
the conference top quality informa- 
tion and bargaining, and his pre- 
eminent standing with the foreign 
delegations indicates that the sessions 
will not bog down because of any 
haggling over inconsequentials. Dr. 
FitzGerald, it may be assured, will 
wash out any efforts to fog the nego- 
tiations with diversionary tactics. 
The FitzGerald appointment also 
adds confidence that Congress can be 
won over to any agreement that may 
be negotiated. Dr. FitzGerald has the 
confidence of the Republican leaders 
on Capital Hill as well as some of 
the elder statesmen of the party, in- 


(Continued on page 72) 








Harry A. Bullis 


TO FORMOSA —Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is one of 12 
men chosen by President Eisenhower 
to visit key countries in the world, 
to examine their economic status in 
the light of the world situation, and 
to collaborate on a joint report 
which will be filed with Harold Stas- 
sen, Mutual Security Administrator. 
Mr. Bullis’ assignment is Formosa. 
He will leave for that destination 
next week, and will be away about 
five weeks. 


Sterwin Chemicals 
Establishes New 
Company in Canada 


WINDSOR, ONT.—-Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., has announced organiza- 
tion of a new company in Canada, 
known as Sterwin Chemicals of Can- 


ada, Ltd., in order to “serve more 
efficiently and economically” the 
firm's business in Canada. P. Val 


Kolb, president, said that headquar- 
ters for the new organization have 
been established at 1019 Elliott St. 
W., the home of Sterling Drug Mfg.., 
Ltd. 

Mr. Kolb attributed Sterwin’s in- 
creased business in Canada largely 
to the inauguration of a nationwide 


food enrichment program. Under 
Canada’s recently revised food and 
drug regulations, millers are now 


authorized to enrich flour, and bak- 
ers to convert it into enriched bread. 

Sterwin products will be stocked 
at warehouse depots at Ft. Erie, 
Winnipeg and Montreal in addition 
to Windsor. 

The company will distribute, in 
addition to its VextraM brand of flour 
enrichment mixtures, Oxylite, a ben- 
zoyl peroxide bleach for use in flour 
mills, a newly developed chlorinator 
to meter the chlorine gas used in 
flour maturing, and is also offering 
to Canadian flour mills a complete 
maturing and bleaching service, in- 
cluding treatment with chlorine 
dioxide. 

“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
25¢ A SHARE DIVIDEND 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., announced that directors of the 
company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ a share on outstand- 
ing common stock. The dividend is 
payable March 2 to stockholders of 
record on Feb. 16. 
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Pillsbury Executive Notes Unusual 
Opportunity for Baking Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS George Pills- 
bury, vice president in charge of the 
bakery division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., this month sounded an encour- 
aging note for the baking industry. 

Talking to district meetings of 
Pillsbury sales personnel in Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Buffalo, New York, 
Nashville and Los Angeles, the ex- 
ecutive cited these reasons for “an 
unusual opportunity for the bakery 
business”: 

1. Population is on the increase. 

2. The number of working wives is 
increasing. With 27% of all wives 


now employed in outside jobs, Mr. 
Pillsbury stated that estimates show 


37% of all housewives will be work- 
ing outside the home by 1970. With 
less time for the preparation of food 
at home, they'll turn to their bakery 
for food. 

3. Increased income. 
willing to pay for quality. 

4. A demand for more convenience. 

“Make your products good and 
merchandise them” is the advice to 
bakers that Mr. Pillsbury issued 
through his salesmen. 

Restaurants will go forward in the 
same trend with quality, Mr. Pills- 
bury said. Today 27% of all meals 
are eaten outside the home and the 
number is on the increase. 


People are 
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SPAGHETTI BUFFET—National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. officers 
honored old employees at the traditional Rossotti spaghetti buffet at the 
winter meeting of the NMMA at Miami Beach, Fla. Officers, left to right, are: 
Thomas A. Cuneo, Ronco Foods, Memphis, president; C. W. Wolfe, Megs 
Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa., past president; Charles Rossotti, Rossotti Litho- 
graph Corp., North Bergen, N.J., host; Benjamin R. Jacobs, Orlando, Fla., 
former director of research, and M. J. Donna, Braidwood, IL, secretary 
emeritus. 


MACARONI GROUP AIRS TRADE 
TOPICS AT FLORIDA MEETING 


Durum Supply, Labeling, Production, Quality Discussed 
—More Nutritional Data on Macaroni 
Products Urged 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—The maca- 
roni industry should take another 
look at the durum supply picture in 
another three months or about plant- 
ing time to determine future action. 
This was the consensus of opinion 
following discussion by the entire 








to use what raw materials he wants 
in his products but whatever is in 
the package should be so labeled 
on the outside. This point was un- 
derscored by C. L. Norris, Cream- 
ette Co., who stated that until the 
industry develops consistency in 
membership of the National Maca- quality it can expect buyers to have 
roni Manufacturers Assn. attending little faith in labels. 
the winter meeting, Jan. 20-22, at In the discussion on_ supplies, 
the Flamingo Hotel here. Charles D. Wilbur, egg products de- 
J. Harry Diamond, Gooch Food partment, Armour & Co., pointed 
Products, emphasized in his talk that out that there were 17 million fewer 
the manufacturer should be allowed layers on Jan. 1, 1953, compared 








KING SPAGHETTI—Macaroni manufacturers, their families and allied 
tradesmen enjoyed spaghetti at the winter meeting of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. at Miami Beach, Fla. Left to right, around the table, 
are: Evans J. Thomas, durum manager, North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N.D.; Mrs. C. F. Mueller; Mrs. Peter LaRosa; ©. Frederick 
Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J.; Peter LaRosa, V. LaRosa & 
Sons, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John Amato, Clermont Machine Corp., Brooklyn, and 
Miss Phyllis Mueller, enjoying her spaghetti. 


with a year ago. Mr. Wilbur said 
he looks for a drop of 1,100,000 to 
1,500,000 cases of shell eggs between 
Feb. 1 and July 1, and a shell egg 
price increase of 6¢ to 8¢ doz. 


Profits 


“Probing Into Profits,” a panel dis- 
cussion was moderated by C. Fred- 
erick Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co. 
Panel participants were Jerome Tu- 
jage, National Food Products; Jo- 
seph Pellegrino, Prince Macaroni 
Manufacturing Co., and P. F. Vag- 
nino, American Beauty Macaroni Co. 

Participating in a panel on “Sell- 
ing at Par,” were C. W. Wolfe, Megs 
Macaroni Co., moderator; Horace P. 
Gioia, A. Gioia & Sons; Lloyd E. 
Skinner, Skinner Manufacturing Co., 
and Albert Ravarino, Ravarino & 
Freschi, Inc., panel members. 

A panel on production problems was 
moderated by R. M. Green, associa- 
tion secretary, who brought out in- 
teresting information from suppliers 
of macaroni manufacturing equip- 
ment. Participants included Conrad 
Ambrette, Ambrette Machinery 
Corp.; John Amato, Clermont Ma- 
chine Co.; Nat Bontempi, DeFran- 
cisci Machine Corp.; Joseph Santi, 
Braibanti Co.; Donald Maldari, Mal- 
dari Die Co., and Glenn G. Hoskins, 
G. G. Hoskins Co. 

Charles Rossotti, Rossotti Litho- 
graph Corp., discussed advertising 
and point of sale value of packaging. 
He compared readership of national 
magazines as against the potential 
readership of consumers in the store 
taking packages from the shelves. 
He had a display of packaging sam- 
ples, catalogs and products from his 
recent trip to Europe. 

Roy E. Hansen, sales manager, 
Milprint, Inec., added emphasis to 
smart packaging by pointing out that 
1,700,000 new brides begin shopping 
each year unfamiliar with many 
products. 


Data Needed 

Lack of prepared nutritional data 
on durum and macaroni products 
was pointed up by Virgil C. Hatha- 
way, Quaker Oats Co., who cited 
this as the reason why the medical 
profession and industries doing work 
in this field somewhat neglect the 
industry. The association’s board of 
directors is investigating establish- 
ment of a fellowship at a university 
to help alleviate this problem. 

A spaghetti sauce survey was re- 
ported on by James P. Shenfield, 
Franco-American Sauce -: division, 
Campbell Soup Co. and Theodore R. 
Sills, public relations counsel for Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute, explained 
publicity accomplishments for the 
past year. 

“Weight Reduction Through Diet,” 
a National Dairy Council film pre- 
pared at Michigan State College, 
was shown and Harry Bailey, durum 
manager, General Mills, Inc., pro- 
jected figures on durum supplies and 
outlined plans for his firm’s promo- 
tion of macaroni products. 

Bringing association greetings was 
Thomas A. Cuneo, Ronco Products, 
president of the group. Mr. Cuneo 
hailed the incoming administration 
in Washington as “bringing in a new 
era.” Robert M. Green, NMMA sec- 
retary, reported on the group’s ac- 
complishments of the past year. 

Entertainment and luncheons were 
provided by courtesy of Rossotti 
Lithograph Corp., Theodore R. Sills 
& Co., De Francisci Machine Corp. 
and the Campbell Soup Co. 

The association selected the Hotel 
Flamingo again for its next year’s 
winter meeting. 
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Fulton to Build 
Multiwall Plant 
in St. Louis 


ATLANTA—Plans for expansion of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill’s pa- 
per bag division with a new multi- 
wall plant to be built in St. Louis 
have been announced by Clarence 
Elsas, president of the firm. 

The building, which will have ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet of 
floor space, will be a _ single-story 
structure. Built entirely of noncom- 
bustible materials, it will be equipped 
with sprinklers throughout and light- 
ed with fluorescent fixtures. Plans 
include faciilties for offices, manu- 
facturing area and warehousing. 

Company officials expect tne new 
factory—the third multiwall plant 
established by Fulton—to be in op- 
eration by July or August, 1953. 

“The new plant is designed to give 
better service to customers in the 
paper bag business throughout the 
Middle West and will in no way af- 
fect our present textile operations 
in St. Louis,” Mr. Elsas explained. 
“The St. Louis location will enable 
us to make overnight deliveries for 
distances of several hundred miles 
in all directions.” 

The new multiwall plant is part of 
Fulton’s broad expansion program 
for 1953 which also includes a new 
bleachery at Atlanta and a new tex- 
tile plant in New Orleans. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR ELTING, JR., GETS 
NEW QUAKER OATS POST 


CHICAGO—Victor Elting, Jr., has 
been named vice president in charge 
of advertising of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, R. Douglas Stuart, vice 
chairman and president, announced. 
At the same time Robert S. Mac- 
donald was promoted to director of 
advertising. 

Mr. Elting went to work for the 
company in 1931 as a packaging de- 
partment employee at the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plant. In 1936 he en- 
tered the sales department in Chi- 
cago. Before his latest promotion, 
Mr. Elting served successively as 
product development department 
manager, advertising department 
manager and director of advertising. 

Mr. Macdonald also started to 
work in 1931 for Quaker Oats as a 
mill worker in the Peterborough, 
Ont., plant. For 14 years (1938-52) 
the manager of Aunt Jemima adver- 
tising, Mr. Macdonald was the as- 
sistant director of advertising until 
his present promotion. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ELECTS A. E. EDWARDS 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club held a luncheon at the 
Chateau Jan. 30. Chester Schomaker, 
A. T. Schomaker & Sons, presided 
at the luncheon and after the elec- 
tion of new officers turned the chair 
over to A. E. Edwards, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., the new president. 

The nominating committee, J. T. 
Sherry, chairman, flour broker; J. 
Spagnol, flour broker, and J. Mc- 
Connell, General Mills, Inc., submit- 
ted the following nominees who were 
unanimously elected: 

A. E. Edwards, Hubbard Milling 
Co., president; J. W. Jaeger, Charles 
Koch & Co., vice president; Fred 
Lang, International Milling Co., sec- 


monet menage 
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retary; Phil A. Mohler, flour broker, 
treasurer. Directors, J. M. McCon- 
nell, General Mills, Inc.; Carl Wei- 
mer, Bay State Milling Co.; T. Y. 
Schomaker, Schomaker Co.; W. C. 
Sweet, flour broker; E. M. Peek, flour 
broker. 

A. E. Schiffler, Standard Milling 
‘o., Wheeling, W. Va., and Wayne 
Wilson, bakery sales manager, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Pittsburgh office, be- 
came members of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club. 

Victor M. Wintermantel, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker and president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, spoke to the members 
about the Pittsburgh convention of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, May 17-18 at the William 
Penn Hotel. Congressman _ Robert 
Corbet will give the leading address 
to the group, the speaker stated, and 
members of the flour industry from 
all parts of the country will attend. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


V. I. MARTIN RESIGNS 
UNIVERSAL MILLS POST 


FORT WORTH—V. I. Martin an- 
nounced Jan. 26 his resignation as 
president of Universal Mills, Inc., 
Fort Worth, effective immediately. 
He said he had made no plans for the 
future, but expects to remain in 
Fort Worth. 

Mr. Martin had been with the com- 
pany 21 years and had been president 
since February, 1952. He started as 
a laborer and in intervening years 
served as assistant sales manager, 
assistant traffic manager, head book- 
keeper, secretary-treasurer, execu- 
tive vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager. 
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KANSAS MILLING FIRM 
NAMES JOHN J. VIERA 


WICHITA—John J. Viera of Jack- 
son, Mich., will represent the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in 
the state of Michigan, according to 
a recent announcement by Elmer 
Reed, president of the Kansas Mill- 
ing firm. 

Mr. Viera was service representa- 
tive and Michigan district manager 
for the yeast division of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., for nine years. He en- 
tered the flour business in 1942 and 
has been active in the business 
throughout the state since that time. 
His office is located at 1618 Francis 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 
SHOWN ON TV PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS—The bulk method 
of handling flour by truck, developed 
by the Atkinson Milling Co., was fea- 
tured Feb. 1 on a local television 
show, “Business and Finance.’ A mo- 
tion picture film, prepared for show- 
ing by the TV station, showed the 
loaded truck as it pulled into the 
unloading dock of the Purity Baking 
Co. plant in St. Paul, and also showed 
equipment on the interior of the 
plant for handling the bulk flour. The 
film concluded with a view of the 
doughs being loaded in oven and the 
finished bread coming from. the 
wrapping machine. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks 
Jan. Jan 
16 23 30 


Jan, Jan 
9 } 2 
30,623 42,421 +38,997 *26,002 


Five mills 


*Four mills or less 
vious week 


+Revised from pre- 
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U.K. Decontrol Pattern Hinges 
on Dollar Control, IWA Future 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTO—With no new decon- 
trol developments announced by the 
U.K. government in the past week 
the grain and flour trades in North 
America have little but the bare 
facts upon which to base their con- 
jectures. 

It was the aim of the government 
to obtain agreement in principle to 
the policy of decontrol, leaving the 
detailed discussions as a natural fol- 
low up to acceptance by the trad- 
ers concerned. In the preliminary 
discussions announced as_ taking 
place last fall, 22 trade associations 
were consulted and it has now been 
revealed that all but two accepted 
the proposal in principle. Currently, 
government men are engaged in de- 
tailed negotiations with these trade 
organizations and the average trad- 
er in Britain is as much in the dark 
as his connection on this side of the 
Atlantic. There are many problems 
to be solved as a result of the transi- 
tion to freedom after 14 years’ 
control. 

There is a fear that in its eager- 
ness to “set the people free,” a de- 
sire voiced by Winston Churchill at 
the time of the October, 1951, elec- 
tion, the government has acted hast- 
ily although all admit that it is a 
change from the usual delays associ- 
ated with official decisions. 

Pattern Emerges 

As far as American and Canadian 
interests are concerned there are 
several things which could be done 
to allow the buying of wheat, flour 
and feed grains to operate within 
the framework of continued official 
control of dollar currency. From the 
market opinions now being expressed 
and hints given by individual traders 
in the U.K. to their connections, a 
well defined pattern is beginning to 
emerge. 

Finding general acceptance is the 


view that buying in North America 
will be subject to a form of licens- 
ing, imports being assessed in ac- 
cordance with national requirements 
Only by such means could the use 
of dollars be controlled, it is claimed. 
Much depends on the decisions tak- 
en at the meeting of the interna- 
tional wheat council in Washington 
because any form of control, no mat- 
ter how light, is bolstered by the 
existence of bulk agreements. Fail- 
ure to renew the wheat agreement 
could change the whole picture and 
traders see in this the main 
for withholding details 


reason 


Bilateral Trading 

If the wheat pact does collapse 
then it has been suggested that the 
next step would be a bid for the 
renewal of bilateral trading between 
the U.K. and Canada as a means of 
fulfilling the need for controlled buy- 
ing required under a system of cur- 
rency control. 

What the U.K. move really means 
to Canada is that the excuse for 
state controlled marketing has gone 
out the window. Government men 
have repeatedly claimed that monop- 
oly selling was forced upon them 
by British monopoly buying. There 
are many in the trade who would 
be glad to see the grain and flour 
trades taken out of the realm of 
diplomacy for in the past arguments 
between politicians, particularly un- 
der the British Socialist regime, have 
led to serious rifts between coun- 
tries at the diplomatic level. 

On the other hand, if deals with 
North America, particularly Canada, 
are to be controlled by a system of 
licenses or any other means, gov- 
ernment agreements could be advan- 
tageous in determining the amount 
involved. However, critics point out 
the formulation of a new Anglo- 
Canadian agreement might not be in 
the full spirit of the U.K. govern- 
ment announcement that traders will 


be free to purchase their require- 
ments in the most favorable commer- 
cial conditions. The 


fication, however, is 


relevant quali- 
that freedom 
must be consistent with the country’s 
balance of payments position. 
Only the restoration of free con- 
vertibility between dollars and ster- 
ling can allow 
plete 
to financial 


the adoption of com- 


freedom and _ this, 


according 
unlikely 


time. 


experts, IS an 


contingency at the present 


Export Flour Trade 
As far as the export flour trade 
is concerned, a point of importance 
will be the British decision on the 
question of the distribution of im- 
ported flour. The allowance of sepa- 
rate distribution alongside the home 
milled whiter flour might mean the 
return of private brands, an advan- 
tage to those companies operating 
in Britain before the war but an 
obstacle for those smaller mills which 
entered the business during the war 
On the other hand, the government 
might decide that all imported flour 
should continue to be admixed with 
the national subsidized flour, a strong 
possibility if the government does 
make a bilateral agreement with 
Canada. The only possibility ruling 
this plan out would be the reluctance 
of the authorities to see the home 
millers exerting a monopoly in white 
flour sales, which are to be 
of price control, 


free 


One view expressed in Canada is 
that full control would be prefer- 
able to a system of partial decon- 
trol although until more details are 
available it is difficult to weigh up 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the scheme. The whole problem is 
complicated with a number of “ifs 
and buts.”’ Until the government does 
settle details with the trade associ- 
ations concerned, North American 
traders can do little but “wait and 


” 


see. 
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FLOUR SALESMEN’S 


Castellani, lecturer; Donald F. 


SCHOOL—The 
tute School of Baking short course for flour salesmen 
completed in January had an international touch, with 
students from Canada and Cuba attending. Gordon F. 
Allan, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and Ramon 
Paniagua, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Cuba and Latin America, 
were among the 20 students. Instructors and students are 
pictured here. First row (seated): Welker Bechtel, lec- 
turer; Dr. William B. Bradley, lecturer; William Walms- 
ley, principal emeritus; Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the institute; Byron O. Norton, instructor; Dr. Anthony 
Meisner, 
Robert W. English, director of education. Second row: 
Charles Ulie, instructor; Joseph W. Dix, instructor; Mr. 


weet 
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American Insti- 


lecturer; Dr. 


Allan; Charles W. Carleton, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Ingvald 
L. Engen, Pillsbury; T. B. Loeffler, International Milling 
Co.; R. A. Vogel, International; Charles W. H. Matthaei, 
Roman Meal Co.; A, E, Dell, Pillsbury; B. B. Lassen, 
Kansas Milling Co.; Carl A. Weimer, Bay State Milling 
Co.; Charles R. Collins, instructor. Third row: Theodore 
T. Bryant, Pillsbury; George Flynn, Petersen Oven Co.; 
Norbert Marshall, Petersen Oven; William B. Deatrick, 
General Mills, Inc.; Al J. Merz, King Midas Flour Mills; 
Wayne T. Wilson, Pillsbury; Norman F,. Graham, King 
Midas; Kenneth E, Brunke, General Mills; T. R. Ellen- 
berger, International; Thomas H, Cavanaugh, Bay State; 
Philip T. McDonald, AIB. Several other short courses 
are scheduled by the AIB for this year. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — U.S. stocks of 
durum wheat on Jan. 1 amounted to 
only 25,296,000 bu., the smallest for 
that date since 1946, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture states in its 
semiannual durum report. 

These limited stocks indicate that 
supplies may be close to exhaustion 
before the 1953 crop comes to mar- 
ket, if mill grindings continue at 
around the levels of recent years and 
even if only limited amounts are al- 
lowed for exports or feed use, the re- 
port states. It will also be necessary 
to deduct seed requirements from 
current stocks. 

The Jan. 1 stocks were held in the 
following positions: On farms, 12,- 
000,000 bu.; in country elevators, 4,- 
000,000 bu.; commercial stocks at ter- 
minals, 2,957,000 bu, and merchant 
mill stocks of 6,339,000 bu. 

The 1952-53 season started out with 
a supply of 39,677,000 bu. (carryover 
on July 1, 1952, of 17,710,000 bu. 
plus the 1952 crop of 21,967,000 bu.). 
During the first six months of the 
season, mill grindings took 12,672,000 
bu., exports amounted to 1,507,000 
bu., while 202,000 bu. were listed as 
used for feed, cereal manufacture and 
other uses—a total disappearance 
during July-December, 1952, of 14,- 
381,000 bu. 

The quantity mentioned as used for 
feed, etc., is entirely a residual fig- 
ure to balance the supply and dis- 
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Light Durum Stocks Point to 
Supply Pinch at End of Season 


tribution table. Statistical errors of 
estimates likely account for the dis- 
crepancies in the quantity listed un- 
der this bracket. 

This year’s Jan. 1 supply compares 
with 39,132,000 bu. a year earlier and 
46,073,000 bu. two years earlier. Dis- 
appearance in the January-June pe- 
riod last year totaled 21,880,000 bu., 
while in the previous year disap- 
pearance in this period totaled 22,- 
607,000. 

If use this year is in this vicinity, 
the carryover next July 1 will be only 
2.5 to 3.5 million bushels, far below 
the level of any previous year. Nor- 
mally the durum crop does not move 
to market in volume until several 
weeks after July 1, so a severe pinch 
could develop in late summer. 

The volume of exports for the re- 
mainder of the crop year will hold 
the key to available domestic sup- 
plies. The relatively light exports in 
the first half of this year (1,507,000 
bu.) compare with 8,416,000 bu. the 
previous year and 2,068,000 bu. the 
year before. Exports in the last half 
of the 1951-52 crop year were 6,120,- 
000 bu. and in 1950-51 7,552,000 bu. 

Continuation of the light export 
movement so far this year through 
the remainder of the season would 
reduce the squeeze but still leave 
year-end supplies at a very low point. 

Production of durum wheat in 
1952 was the smallest since the 


drouth period of the mid-thirties. 
The estimated 21,363,000 bu. (three 
states) is far short of the 34,762,000 
bu. crop of 1951 and the average of 
37,950,000 bu., and is less than half 
as large as either the 1947 or 1948 
crop. The short crop was the result 
of reduced acreage and poor yields. 
The 2,153,000 acres harvested is 14% 
less than in 1951, and the smallest 
acreage since 1945. The yield, esti- 
mated at 9.9 bu., compares with 13.8 
bu. per acre in 1951 and is the lowest 
since 1936. 

Extremely dry weather early in the 
season limited seeding operations and 
retarded growth and development of 
the crop. Drouth conditions were not 
relieved until general rains were re- 
ceived over most of the durum pro- 
ducing area the last few days of 
June and early July. Black stem rust, 
strain 15B, reduced production on the 
late seeded acreage of durums. In 
South Dakota, where the crop was 
hardest hit, the yield was 6.5 bu. an 
acre, compared with 15.5 bu. a year 
ago. 

The 1952 durum crop, though 
small, furnished the best milling 
quality available in years. Most of 
the crop was classified as hard amber 
or amber durum and graded No. 2 
or better. Prices have been strong, 
ranging over the $3 bu. mark, with 
the spread between top and lower 
grades much narrower than usual. 





Butter Purchases 
by USDA Continue 
Under Old Levels 


WASHINGTON — Price support 
buying of butter by USDA will con- 
tinue, according to one top policy 
official’s statement, following price 
support views of Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Benson asserted that he would 
continue to use price supporting de- 
vices available to him when and if 
prices sag below levels prescribed 
by Congress under the existing law. 
Dairy products, including butter, are 
supported by USDA at discretion of 
the secretary between 75 and 90% 
of parity. Former Secretary Bran- 
nan set the price support level for 
the present dairy crop at 90% of 
parity and from the announcement 
of Mr. Benson it appears he will 
honor that pledge for the present 
crop year. 

The Benson statement is consid- 
ered timely by USDA officials at 
operating levels since they attribute 
the continued large tenders of butter 
under the price supporting purchase 
program as the result of fears that 
Mr. Benson might not maintain the 
program of his predecessor. 

Butter purchased through mid- 
week of Jan. 25 amounted to more 
than 45 million peunds and on the 
basis of this level ot tender and 
the market outlook it is feared that 
USDA may finally have purchased 
nearly 100 million pounds. 


Of the 45 million pounds already 
bought USDA has asked for pack- 
aging bids on 25 million pounds, con- 
sidered the maximum, to be deliv- 
ered to the school lunch program 
and other eligible public institutions 


, 


for the balance of the school year 
ending in mid-summer. 

That, however, is so much water 
over the dam—or more precisely just 
so much butter off the market. 

The major issue facing the dairy 
industry will be the attitude of Mr. 
Benson and his advisors to another 
year of support for dairy products 
and if ordered at what level of 
parity. 

Mr. Benson appears to present a 
strange new attitude within USDA. 
While he is known as a sincere friend 
of the farmer he shows a strange 
interest in the taxpaying public— 
including the urban dweller. 

On the basis of short term judg- 
ment of Mr. Benson, plus the known 
opinions of his advisors, it appears 
he will be governed primarily by 
economic reasons rather than po- 
litical. If he is able to maintain that 
course of action it would seem logi- 
cal—and certain—that he will re- 
duce the level of dairy price sup- 
port for the new crop year start- 
ing April 1, 1953, and drop the level 
of support to the permissible mini- 
mum of 75% of parity. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, °53: 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan Feb 
27 28 29 30 2 
Gult* --+-$1.49 $1.49 $1.49 $1.49 $1.47 
yg GRA 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.42 
| eee eee 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.35 
East Coast ... 1.47 1.49 1.49 1.49 1.49 
West Coast ... 1.43 1.43 1.43 1.43 1,43 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, "53: 
Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan Fet 
27 28 29 30 2 
ee 55 55 55 54 3 
ee - 53 53 53 §2 51 
ee 50 50 49 i8 
East Coast ... 55 55 55 55 h4 
West Coast... 57 57 57 57 57 
*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 


tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


Plans Ready for 
Machinery Group’s 
Annual Meeting 


NEW YORK—Program plans for 
the annual meeting of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn., have been announced by Ray- 
mond J. Walter, executive secretary, 
New York. The meeting will be held 
Feb. 16-17 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Feed industry representatives as 
well as machinery manufacturers will 
take part in the two-day program. 

The meeting will open Monday, 
Feb. 16, with officers’ and committee 
reports, followed by the “Industry- 
Wide Luncheon” at noon. Speaker at 
the luncheon will be W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. His topic will 
be “Five Billion in '55.” 

A production engineering session 
in the afternoon will be highlighted 
by talks by a panel of feed produc- 
tion men. Speakers and their topics 
will be Philip C. Murray, production 
engineer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, “Engineering and Produc- 
tion Methods Now and in the Fu- 
ture”; Z. C, Zeller, production engi- 


neer, Foxbilt. Feeds, Des Moines, 
Iowa, “Production Efficiency and 
Handling Methods”; Erwin C. 


Wascher, vice president in charge of 
production and procurement, Honeg- 
gers’ & Co., Fairbury, IIl., “Grinding, 
Mixing, Pelleting and Crumbling”; 
Maxwell L. Cooley, quality control 
engineer, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, “Equipment Needs and Quali- 
ty Control of Micro-Ingredients in 
Feeds.” 

On Tuesday, Feb. 17, there will be 
a technical committee of engincers 
session, and group sessions covering 
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different types of equipment are 
planned. 

At noon there will be the “Status 
of the Industry” luncheon for the of- 
ficially designated executives cf the 
member companies, and in the after- 
noon the annual business meeting 
will be reconvened, with further re- 
ports, election of officers and other 
activities. A board of directors meet- 
ing also will be held. And in the ¢ve- 
ning the President’s reception and 
annual banquet are to be held. 

H. M. Soars of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., is president of the machin- 
ery manufacturers’ association. 

Meeting registrations are to be 
sent to the executive secretary’s of- 
fice in New York, and hotel reserva- 
tions are to be made directly with 
the Edgewater Beach. 
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ARTHUR W. MAYO TO HEAD 
CHICAGO OFFICE OF CEA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that Arthur W. Mayo, present act- 
ing commodity exchange supervisor 
in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, has 
been named supervisor, succeeding 
George Livingston who is retiring 
after a long period of service. 

Mr. Mayo has been with USDA 
since 1929, and he now will super- 
vise activities on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, Chicago Open Board of 
Trade and the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change. 

A native of Culver, Kansas, Mr. 
Mayo attended Kansas Wesleyan 
University at Salina, and was a farm- 
er, grain elevator manager and ac- 
countant for a large grain marketing 
and processing firm before joining 
the Chicago office of the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration (predecessor 
agency of the CEA) as an accountant 
in 1929. Promoted to chief accountant 
of the Chicago office, Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, in 1937, and assist- 
ant commodity exchange supervisor 
in 1941, he was active in the develop- 
ment of futures trading regulatory 
work in grains, butter, eggs, lard and 
other commodities traded on Chicago 
futures markets. 

The retirement of George Livings- 
ton closes an outstanding career in 
service to the department in the field 
of agricultural marketing. 

A graduate in agriculture from 
Ohio State University, Mr. Livingston 
taught agronomy there and at Iowa 
State College of Agriculture, and 
from 1915 to 1921 he took a leading 
part in the work of the department’s 
bureau of markets, serving as mar- 
keting specialist and later chief of 
that bureau. After a long period in 
private business related to agricul- 
ture, in 1940 Mr. Livingston became 
food supply consultant to the Council 
of National Defense and later the 
War Production Board. In 1944 he 
became chief of the Chicago office of 
the Commodity Exchange Authority. 
Last May he received the depart- 
ment’s superior service award for 
“outstanding service to agricultural 
marketing and able and re- 
sourceful supervision of futures trad- 
ing on commodity exchanges in the 
Midwest.” 
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FARMS BECOME LARGER 

The number of farms with 500 
or more acres has increased 40% 
in the past 30 years and farms in 
this category now comprise 18% of 
the nation’s farms. There has been 
an even greater increase in the num- 
ber of farms with 1,000 or more 
acres. These farms, though relatively 
few in number, have nearly doubled 
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Kansas Farmers Show Progress in 
Control of Infestation in Grain 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
farmers are beginning to control in- 
sects and rodents that damage and 
infest stored grain, but they still 
have a long way to go, Don Wilbur, 
professor of entomology at Kansas 
State College, reported after com- 
pleting a statewide survey of farm 
grain storage facilities. 

Prof. Wilbur’s report is based on 
hundreds of observations of stored 
grain made by him and Lloyd O. War- 
ren, a graduate research assistant, 
made possible with funds from the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

They found 73% of 300 bins se- 
lected at random infested with in- 
sects compared with an infestation of 
only 35% in 200 bins where an ex- 
perimental insect control project was 
under way. Also fewer accumulations 
of grain were found about the over- 
head and the walls of bins and gran- 
aries than in feed rooms and feed 
bins. Prof. Wilbur said those find- 
ings indicate progress in granary 
Sanitation practices among Kansas 
farmers. 

“Given the facts, farmers will clean 
up their grain storage, save losses 
to insects and rodents, and eventually 
market sanitary grain,” he said. 

Besides. finding grain infesting in- 
sects in bins, the K-State entomolo- 
gists, found 82.5% of 126 runways, 
alleys and driveways in barns _ in- 
fested with insects; 84% of 121 man- 
gers in barns infested. Seventeen per 
cent of the garages and 22% of the 
tool sheds harbored grain infesting 
insects. They also found the insects 
in feed rooms, in barrelled and sacked 
grain stored in various farm build- 
ings, in corn cribs and hay mows, in 
truck and wagon beds, in the walls, 
outside the door, and underneath 
feed rooms, on sills, in cracks, and 
lodged in masses of spider webs. 
Grain infesting insects were found in 
nearly all farm buildings, including 
barns, poultry houses, hog houses, 
animal sheds, machine sheds, tool 
sheds and garages. This points to the 
need to practice grain sanitation in 
places about the farm other than in 
bins and granaries, Prof. Wilbur said. 

Another aspect of the study was 
the amount of grain contaminated by 
animals other than insects. Evidence 
of rats, mice, birds, poultry and cats, 
in that order of predominance, was 
found in several bins. 

Hens frequently nest on top of 
grain, and pigeons and sparrows had 
access to stored grain. 

Prof. Wilbur said 14 different kinds 
of grain infesting insects were iden- 
tified from grain and feed accumu- 
lations found in the farm buildings. 
Most numerous were saw-toothed 
grain beetles, followed by flat grain 
fungus beetles, Indian-meal 
moths, and dermestids. Others were 
eranary weevils, rice weevils, angou- 
mois grain moths, lesser grain borers, 
flour beetles, small-eyed flour beetles, 
cadelles, yellow mealworms and dark 
mealworms. 

Nine of the species of insects were 
found in truck and wagon beds. That 
is evidence that vehicles are an im- 
portant means of spreading insect 
contamination, Prof. Wilbur said. In 
some instances the insects were in 
crain or feed that had been left in 
the vehicles. Frequently, however, 
they were in cracks in the beds or 
between the floors of double floor 
grain beds. 

Combine bins, elevator pits, feed 
grinders and hammermills also were 
found to harbor the insects 


beetles, 


The many different places insects 
were found shows how complex and 
difficult the problem of grain sani- 
tation is, Prof. Wilbur said, but prog- 
ress farmers have made in eliminat- 
ing the insects from grain bins shows 
that eventually their insect control 
programs will be extended to all farm 
buildings and machines that handle 
grain. 

Enforcement of 


sanitary grain 





D. J. Russell 


REELECTED—D. J. Russell, presi- 
dent of Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
was reelected president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade at the annual election 
held recently. 


regulations by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration already has resulted in 
several railway cars of wheat being 
classified as fit only for animal feed, 
Prof. Wilbur said. That action is 
forcing local elevator men to run 
strict tests on grain as it is pur- 
chased, so the insect control and 
cleanup programs on farms will be 
quickened, he predicts. 


———=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. J. BARNES REELECTED 
TO EXCHANGE POSITION 


PHILADELPHIA Raymond J. 
Barnes, president of Tidewater Grain 
Co., was named to his eighth term 
as president of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia at the annual 
election of officers and directors. 

Albert L. Hood, president of E. 
Dunwoody & Co., was named vice 
president for the sixth consecutive 
year and Edward W. Oescher, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Warehouse & 
Safe Deposit Co., was named treas- 
urer for the eighth year. 

Six directors were elected for two- 
year terms. They are: Harry B. 
Light, Reading Co.; E. D. Zeigler, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Joseph B. 
Hertzfeld, Philadelphia Seed Co.; 
John L. Turnbull, Furness, Withy & 
Co.; R. D. Crist, Continental Distill- 
ing Co., and George L. Leitze, Agri- 
col Corp. 

In addition, John H. Frazier, Jr., 
vice president of P. R. Markley & Co., 
was named to a one-year term to fill 
an unexpired directorship. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Jan. 23, 1953 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Roston 53 
Raltimore on 
Buffalo fj 

Afloat 
Chicago 

A float 
Milwaukee 

Afloat 
Duluth 


Total 
Previous week 





Food Controls Take Back Seat 
as FDA Seeks Inspection Power 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Although 
Rep. James J. Delaney (D., N.Y.) has 
introduced two bills, H.R. 2244 and 
2245, to bring under federal controls 
the use of additives in food products, 
few persons here believe that these 
measures will get far in the current 
Congress. It is understood that Rep. 
A. L. Miller (R., Neb.) is also draft- 
ing legislative proposals designed to 
accomplish similar results and as a 
member of the majority party in the 
House his bills probably will gain 
precedence. 

Another factor regarding this leg- 
islation is the attitude of the USS. 
Food and Drug Administration at this 
session of Congress. 

The FDA is primarily concerned 
with its loss of authority to inspect 
plants of food and drug manufactur- 
ers as well as grain elevators. With- 
out this inspection authority—in ab- 
sence of permission by the plant op- 
erator—FDA officials say their admin- 
istration of the pure food and drug 
laws is stymied. They are intent on 
restoring this authority. Legislation 
which would restore this authority 
has already been introduced in the 
Senate by Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) which would give FDA in- 
spectors. plant inspection authority 
after written request to a processor. 

The Delaney bill and probably the 
Miller draft as well will certainly 


contain controversial material, par- 
ticularly the definition of additives 
to food products. Both of these pieces 
of legislation are designed to put up- 
on a processor or manufacturer full 
responsibility for the harmlessness 
of an additive before it is used in 
any food product. 


Many Road Blocks Seen 

As demonstrated in the contro- 
versial bread standards hearings, 
harmlessness in an additive is the 
matter of conjecture even among 
scientists and technicians and could 
result in an obstacle to further tech- 
nical progress. It is doubted that any 
legislation along these lines can get 
through Congress without a knock- 
down-drag-out fight and if this issue 
were woven into the FDA drive to 
regain food plant inspection author- 
ity it probably would result in de- 
feat of all FDA proposals at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

For this reason it is doubted that 
either the Delaney bills or others 
subsequently to be introduced by 
Rep. Miller will be enacted at this 
session of Congress. 

The Delaney bill is said to be the 
result of evidence adduced at hear- 
ings on the subject of chemicals in 
food under a special House commit- 
tee headed by the New York con- 
gressman. On the committee at that 
time was Rep. Miller of Nebraska. 


James M. Doty 


KANSAS CITY BAKERS CLUB 
REELECTS JAMES M. DOTY 


KANSAS CITY—James M. Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Inc., 
Kansas City, was reelected president 
of the Kansas City Bakers Allied 
Club by the directors of the organi- 
zation following the club’s annual 
meeting at the President Hotel 
Feb. 2. 

Mr. Doty, who served as _ presi- 
dent in the past year, was praised 
for his effective work in stimulating 
interest in the club's activities. 

Chosen as first vice president was 
Arthur M. Moore, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and as second vice president 
George Buford, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Both men have been active 
in the club’s work for several years. 
C. Vernon Yost of the Kansas City 
Bakery Equipment Co., was reelected 
secretary, and Edward Tegler, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., was chosen 
treasurer. 

The officers were selected by the 
new board of directors, seven of 
whom were elected by the members 
at the luncheon meeting. The five di- 
rectors chosen for three-year terms 
were Mr. Buford, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Yost, who was reelected, Don Wempe 
of the Lockwood Mfg. Co. and Sam 
K. Alexander, Jr., Alexander Bros. 
Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas. In addi- 
tion, William Gill of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. was elected to fill the 
unexpired two-year term of Clyde 
Stumbo, Clinton Foods, Inc., and 
David Newsam of the Hammon Bak- 
ing Co., Jefferson City, Mo., was 
named to fill the unexpired term of 
Frank Jansberg of Armour & Co. 

Considerable discussion took place 
at the meeting of the directors on 
plans to develop new programs of 
widespread interest to the allied and 
bakery members in the coming year. 
The officers plan a meeting shortly 
to act on some of the suggestions 
made. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEE AUTREY NAMED 
BY OKLAHOMA GROUP 


OKLAHOMA CITY Lee Autrey, 
Greenfield, was elected president of 
the Oklahoma Crop Improvement 
Assn. at the annual convention in 
Stillwater. Other newly elected offi- 
cers include Eugene Nicholson, Orien- 
ta, first vice president, and Thomas 
C. Miller, Elk City, second vice presi- 
dent. New directors are Galen Briggs, 
Frederick; Darold Butler, Pauls Val- 
ley; O. H. Holman, Collinsville, and 
Tollie Collins, Konawa. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS IMPROVES 
IN N.W., DECLINES IN S.W. 





Prices Advanced 10@20c Sack as Cash Wheat Moves 
Up and Millfeeds Slump; Production 
Level About Steady 


Sales of flour improved for spring 
wheat mills but declined for south- 
western mills in the week ending 
Jan. 30. In general, bakers resisted 
the opportunity to book additional 
flour on price advances posted dur- 
ing the week, although a few buyers 
added moderately to their bookings. 

Prices moved up 10@20¢ sack dur- 
ing the week as cash wheat premiums 
advanced and _ wmillfeed credits 
slumped. Price protection offered on 
advances in quotations by spring 
wheat mills resulted in little addi- 
tional business for most mills. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 70% of capacity, compared with 
49% the previous week. Sales by 
southwestern mills averaged 39% of 
capacity, compared with 51% the 
preceding week. A good share of the 
business consisted of price-date-of- 
shipment transactions. 

The first European business com- 
pleted in a month involved the pur- 
chase by Norway of 6,000 tons of 
.7% ash, 10% protein clear flour for 
March-April shipment. Canadian 
sources report export interest dull, 
with the only major sale of the week 
consisting of 100,000 sacks sold to 


Jamaica. 
U.S. flour production averaged 
91% of five-day c*pacity, compared 


with 92% the previous week and 93% 
a year ago. Production continued to 
top five-day capacity at Minneapolis 
and Buffalo. Changes in production 
levels were slight in other areas. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The volume of spring 
wheat flour sales improved last week, 
with average business totaling 70% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 55% 
the previous week and 57% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

A good share of the volume appar- 
ently was made up of price-date-of- 
shipment transactions, with a fair 
amount of bookings made in addition 
by a few mills. For the most part, 
bakers resisted long-term purchases, 


and in the few bookings that were 
made, generally placed orders for 
nearby needs ’ 


Prices were moved up steadily dur- 
ing the week, with price protection 
on advances offered. Even under these 
circumstances bakers showed little in- 
clination to extend their positions. A 
slump in the millfeed market and 
firmness in cash wheat, despite the 
bearish undertone in futures markets, 
pushed flour quotations up 15@20¢ 
sack in the week ending Jan. 30 to a 
point well above the levels in effect 
when the last heavy round of. busi- 
ness was completed. 

The backlog of bakery flour orders 
on spring wheat mills’ books is rough- 
ly estimated at about 50 days, a to- 
tal considered fairly good for the 
season and higher than the national 
average estimate of about 40 days’ 
operations. 

Family flour was marked down 10¢ 
sack to the level at which the last 
national bookings were made. The 
backlog of family flour contracts has 
been dwindling steadily as shipping 
directions have been seasonally good. 


Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 108% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 109% the 
previous week and 101% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest operations 
averaged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 98% the week before and 91% 
in the comparable week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat 
mills averaged 96% of capacity, com- 
pared with 91% the preceding week. 

Quotations Jan. 30, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.78 @5.84, 
short patent $5.88@5.94, high gluten 
$6.13@6.14, first clears $5.20@5.59, 
whole wheat $5.68@5.89, family $6.10 
@ 745. ‘ 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Higher quotations for 
hard winter flours reduced flour de- 
mand in the Southwest, and sales 
were widely scattered. The total 
sales volume, which averaged only 
39% of capacity for the week, was 
the smallest in over a month. The 
figure compared with 51% in the 
previous week and 65% a year ago. 
Only 5% of the week’s business was 
for export. 

Reduced millfeed credits led to 
higher flour prices last week in spite 
of the fact that wheat costs remained 
about the same. The advance in flour 
prices was 10¢ or better a sack. Early 
in the week, prior to the increase, 
there was a litle scattered business, 
including a few additional moderate 
round lots to two central states chain 
bakers. The price advance shut off 
all further dealings, however, and 
the week ended on a quiet note. 

Smaller bakers were not interest- 
ed in buying flour at the present 
time. A few bought for nearby ship- 
ment. The rest of the sales during 
the week were price date of ship- 
ment. Most of those firms, large and 
small, who were on p.d.s. previously, 
remained on that basis. 


Family flour business was quiet, 
with prices holding at a steady level. 
Clears were easier, with forward posi- 
tions at a discount as well. Demand 
was scattered. In the export field Nor- 
way acquired upwards of 6,000 tons of 
7 ash, 10% protein clears for 
March-April shipment at $3.15 f.a.s. 
yulf, after subsidy, or around $4.35 
bulk, Gulf. This was the first Euro- 
pean export business in about a 
month. The sale had little effect on 
clears values as supplies were suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. 

Production was holding to around 
a five-day week for mills operating 
in the Kansas City area. Shipping di- 
rections were fair to good. 

Quotations Jan. 30, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.50@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.40@5.45,_ straight 


$5.35@5.40; established brands of 
family flour $6.35@7.40; first clears 
$4.35@4.40, second clears $4@4.05, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.65@3.95; 
soft wheat short patent $6.90@7.10; 
straight $5.40@5.45, cake flour $5.80 
@6.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 30%, com- 
pared with 77% the preceding week 
and 50% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices Jan. 
30 were up 5@8¢ sack, compared with 
the previous week. 

Salina: There was some improve- 
ment in demand for flour last week 
with prices about 5¢ sack higher than 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. 

Hutchinson: Demand for flour from 
mills of the Hutchinson area was ex- 
tremely slack last week with some 
mills experiencing the lightest week 
in the past three months. As prices 
advanced, interest dried up. What 
sales were made were on p.d.s. basis. 
Directions were slow, with mills oper- 
ating at 60%. Lower millfeed credits 
resulted in a 5¢ increase in flour 
prices. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
Jan. 30: 
patent, in cotton 100s, $6.20@6.30; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.40 
@5.45; standard, $5.25@5.30. 

Oklahoma City: Family flour de- 
clined while bakery flour prices were 
stronger. Operations were 100% com- 
pared with 100% a week earlier. Quo- 


(Continued on page 66) 





Durum Report Attracts Trade 
Attention; Semolina Sales Light 


The government’s report on durum 
wheat stocks as of Jan. 1 attracted 
considerable interest last week, al- 
though the figures presented were 
pretty much in line with trade ex- 
pectations. 

The report noted that the stocks 
of only 25,296,000 bu. indicate that 
supplies may be close to exhaustion 
before the 1953 crop comes to mar- 
ket, provided mill grindings continue 
at about the same level as in recent 
years. The mid-crop year supplies 
were the smallest for that date since 
1946. While the 1952 harvest was 
smallest since the drouth years of 
the 30's, the quality of the crop was 
the best in years, the report pointed 
out. 

Sales of semolina last week con- 
tinued in about the same pattern as 
in recent weeks, with short term, 
fill-in supplies ordered by manufac- 
turers. The market situation offered 
little incentive to take longer term 
contracts, trade sources said. 

Premiums on top fancy milling 
durum ranged up to 66¢ over the 


May future at Minneapolis. Standard 
semolina was quoted somewhat lower 
early this week at $6.90@7 ewt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Eastern trade reports say that de- 
mand for macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts continued to broaden, with cold 
weather conditions contributing to 
consumer buying. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 30, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.97% @3.01% 
Choice 2 Amber or better . 2.93% @2.99% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.89% @2.93% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.89% @2.95% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.854% @2.91% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 25-30 11 179,500 207,201 115 
Prev. week . 11 179,500 *204,086 113 
Year ago 11 179,500 230,564 128 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-Jan. 30, 1953 6.192.608 
July 1, 1951-Feb. 1, 1952 6,193,210 


*Revised 


Hard winter family short, 
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MILLFEED VALUES 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


<> 
Lighter Demand From Mixers Noted 
as Production Continues 
Fairly Heavy 


Millfeed markets slumped last 
week as demand tapered off and 
production continued good. Formula 
feed business was reported slow in 
several areas, reducing interest in 
millfeed purchases. Prices were off 
$2.50@3 ton in the week ending 
Feb. 2. 

The formula feed business still was 
touch and go in the Southwest last 
week. Some mills reported some im- 
provement in demand, but nothing in 
the way of a general trend. Others 
found interest continuing in the dol- 
drums and operating schedules diffi- 
cult to fill. 

Prices were soft last week, the 
downward trend led by a sharp re- 
traction in millfeed values. An ac- 
cumulation of millfeed in the South- 
west coupled with a light demand 
from feed manufacturers caused the 
easiness at a time of the year when 
advances are normal. Oilseed meal 
prices were easier last week, too, as 
well as a slower tendency in alfalfa 
meal and feed grain demand. Mixers 
are finding that contracts for ingre- 
dients made at higher levels are fill- 
ing the bill for current operations, 
and this situation is at the seat of 
the current slow period. 

A bright spot on the feed picture is 
an increasing demand for chick feed, 
particularly from hatcheries. 

Formula feed business held to a 
fairly good volume for most feed 
manufacturers in the Northwest. 
However, because of further declines 
in grains and ingredients, dealers 
were inclined to hold off purchases 
until the last moment, preventing in 
most cases the building up of back- 
logs. 

Most manufacturers are confident 
that orders will come in steadily 
enough to permit full operations next 
week. It is apparent, they say, that 
dealers have very low inventories and 
that they will have to keep ordering 
supplies—even if only in small lots— 
to fill the needs of customers. Ap- 
parently feed is moving at the retail 
level in fairly good volume. 

“Tough sledding—no snow” is not 
a gag to formula feed manufactur- 
ers in the central states area. The 
open weather which has prevailed for 
most of this winter draws much of 
the blame for cutting into demand 
for formula feeds, making this sea- 
son one of the worst in several years 
from a tonnage standpoint. 

Again last week manufacturers re- 
marked about the low level of demand 
which exists for formula feeds, and 
again they point to the need for cold 
and snowy weather which would drive 
livestock into feeder pens where man- 
ufactured feeds would be needed. 

Most mixers in the area have no 
order backlog to speak of, and some 
have curtailed their running time to 
a few days a week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,867 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 51,824 
tons in the previous week and 50,617 
tons in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totaled 1,522,772 tons as com- 
pared with 1,266,589 tons in the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Change Only Slightly 


Administration Statements Fail to Promise 
Direct Action to Bolster Market Values 


Wheat futures prices showed only 
small changes Feb. 2 in comparison 
with a week earlier, while cash 
values continued to display a strong- 
er tendency. Futures were off frac- 
tions to fractions higher after a se- 
ries of fluctuations during the period. 
Early in the week export sales plus 
hopes that the government might 
take some definite action to bolster 
prices brought on a spurt, but this 
was followed by renewed easiness. 
Short covering ahead of the delivery 
of President Eisenhower's state of 
the union message gave markets a 
slight boost, but following the Presi- 
dent's talk, values slipped again. His 
comments on farm prices, observers 
noted, included no bullish implica- 
tions. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Feb. 2 were: Chicago 
$2.2755-%, May $2.30-%, 


futures 
March 
July 





$2.291%, September $2.314%4-%, De- 
cember $2.355s; Minneapolis — May 
$2.343g, July $2.33; Kansas City- 
March $2.35%, May $2.33%, July 
$2.31%-%. 
No Promises Made 
In a statement last week on the 


agricultural price outlook, Ezra Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, made 
a calm appraisal of declining prices 
in which he pointed out the demand 
and supply factors which have caused 
the slow, irregular downturn in com- 
modity markets — declining export 
volume and large U.S. production. 
His statement was considered vague 
in respect to what may or may not 
be done to steady prices, although 
he said, “We shall continue to use 
such price-supporting devices as are 
available to us when and if prices 
sag below the levels prescribed by 
Congress.” This was interpreted in 
various ways, but the best interpreta- 
tion appeared to be that supplied by 
one of Mr. Benson’s top assistants, 
who said that USDA had no plans 
to begin open market purchases of 
grains to support prices. At any rate, 
it was evident that Mr. Benson had 
not yielded to congressional and oth- 
er pressure to make any move which 
would give markets a strong 
stimulus. 

President Eisenhower’s message to 
Congress emphasized the complexity 
of farm legislation problems and af- 
firmed his administration’s pledge to 
faithfully execute the present price 
support laws. Thorough study, he 
said, will be needed before recom- 
mendations for replacing the present 
legislation when it expires. Traders 
found nothing in these comments on 
which to base hopes for government 
action to bolster wheat prices. 

Export sales of wheat were up 
last week, with eight or nine cargoes 
sold. Germany, Austria and the U.K. 
were among the buyers, as well as 
Brazil. However, the latter country 
placed most of its orders for a total 
of 5 million bushels in Canada. Ca- 
nadian offers were said to have been 
15@16¢ bu. lower than U.S. Gulf of- 
ferings. 

The Santa Fe Railway crop re- 
port stated there has been little 
change in the condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop from a month ago. 
Moisture over much of the area has 
been just enough to keep the plants 
alive, it comments. 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.6 million bushels for 


the week ended Jan. 29 a little less 
than the previous week or the com- 
parable week a year ago. Receipts at 
spring wheat markets were smaller, 
with 1,032 cars at Minneapolis and 
791 at Duluth. After taking out lots 
applied on to-arrive contracts and 
those destined for store, only a lim- 
ited quantity was left for sale. This 
feature more than the demand tight- 
ened up the local trading basis at 
Minneapolis somewhat. The best de- 
mand was for ordinary protein and 
for wheat up to 14% protein content. 
Premiums in these brackets were up 
about 3¢ as compared with futures. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
vr No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
at 2@4¢ over May, 12% protein 3@ 
6¢ over, 13% protein 6@10¢ over, 
14% protein 9@12¢ over, 15% protein 
12@15¢ over, and 16% protein 17 
@20¢ over. Heavy test weight wheat 
in these brackets brought 1@2¢ addi- 
tional premium. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.58% and the durum 11.98%. 

Premiums on top milling quality 
durum remained firm, but some of 
the intermediate lots were in some- 
what slower request at currently 
quoted premiums. Top milling quality 
No. 2 hard amber durum or better 
still brought 65@66¢ over May. No. 
1 and 2 amber durum of choice mill- 
ing quality was quoted at 58@64¢ 
over, and No. 1 and 2 durum of me- 


dium milling quality 54@60¢ over 
May. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 30 
is shown in the following table: 


For Dry 


Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 4 





12.00% Protein 

13.00% Protein 

14.00% Protein 

15.00% Protein ‘ 
16.00% Protein 2 a2 


1 
2.52% @: 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage—™%@1¢ each 1% 


While cash premiums were steady 
to stronger at Kansas City through- 
out most of the week, a pickup of 
offerings with anticipation of better 
farm selling this month erased most 
of the gains Feb. 2. Easiest tenden- 
cies were displayed by ordinary pro- 
tein which on No. 1 dark and hard 
winter dropped to only 314¢ over the 
May future, compared with 4@41%4¢ 
over at the previous session. The 
12.5% protein bracket was equally as 
depressed, closing Feb. 2 at 44%2.@7's¢ 
over. There was less of a change in 
higher proteins, and 13% was quoted 
at 5@81'¢ over and 14% 5@9¢ over. 
After the basic May future under- 
went fair to steady recovery last 
week, market action Feb. 2 ran the 
gamut from high to low, closing on 
the easier side at $2.33%. High for 
the week was $2.35%4, also on that 
day. Demand from mill buyers 
showed fair improvement last week 
up until the final day, then on Feb. 
2 slowed considerably. Receipts were 
973 cars last week, compared with 
899 in the previous week and 1,172 a 
year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 30: 


No. 





1 Dark and Hard $2.37% @2.46% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.46 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.44 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.43 

No. 1 Red 2.40% 
No. 2 Red 2.40 
No. 3 Red 35 2.39 
No. 4 Red . _— 2.34% @2.38 

At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 





CURRENT Fitour PRODUCTION 


* * * + om 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Jan Jan. 28 Jan, 29 

Jan. 25-30, *Previous Feb, 1 Feb. 2 Feb. 3 

1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest TS7,194 819,207 755,949 761,574 720,062 
Southwest 1,185,467 1,200, 62¢ 1,293,034 1,391,807 1,204,312 
Buffalo 132,852 627,295 480,15¢ 641.665 509.647 
Central and Southeast 93.673 566,497 554,962 iS1,08 HS0,12¢ 
North Pacifie Coast 279,782 278,443 352,944 302,955 246,487 
Totals. 3,378,968 3,392,068 3,437,045 S,447. 986 3,210,634 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.8 73.8 74 73 72 


oo tw 
*Revised 


Crop year flour production 





~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week Gv» July 1 to—— 
Jan 27 Jan. 28 Jan, 29 
Jan, 25-30, Previous Feb. 1 Feb. 2 Feb Jan, 30 Feb. 1, 
1953 week 1952 1961 1950 1953 1952 

Northwest 95 OS 91 91 3 J » 99) 9 74 
Southwest 87 SS oh) 103 so $7,126,985 , 's 
Buffalo 116 114 104 118 101 15,657,862 15,352,424 
Central and 8S. E SS sh S3 74 a2 16,936,242 16,011,411 
No. Pacific Coast 77 77 97 s3 76 8.727.286 9.012.860 
Totals 91 i) 93 a4 8&7 101,530,666 101,723,197 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour No a 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 26-30 140.600 280,261 81 Jan, 25-30 282,500 305,73 108 
Previous week 340,600 "67,650 78 Previous wee S2.500 *S08 584 109 
Year ago 40,600 7.716 99 Year ago 2s2 500 286,039 101 
Two vears ago 340.600 37.889 49 Two years ago 282,500 03,62 107 
Five-vear average 103 Five-year average 100 
Ten-year average . 95 Ten-year average a9 


*Revised 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





- z a Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
5-day week Flour % a Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
Jan, 26-50 1,019,750 905,206 SS capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,019,750 932,978 92 Jan. 25-30 546.250 181.462 &8 
Year ago 1,019,750 955,318 94 Previous week 546.250 510.624 92 
Two years ago. .1,019.750 1,053,918 104 Year ago 546.250 169.910 gh 
Five year average 95 Two years ago 552,000 157,95 &3 
ren-yvear average 94 Five-year average 82 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ed 1 — , 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir PACIFIC COAST 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
5-day week Flour % a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
om coal dle 671,400 593,673 8S 5-day week Flour % a 
revious week 871,400 566,497 SO capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,400 S414 ’ 
Two years ago 671,400 {S1.085 74 Jan, 25-30 230,000 188,782 &2 
Five-vear average 8 Previous week 230,000 *190,409 a2 
Ten-year average 79 Year ago 230,000 221,986 97 
Revised lwo years ago 230,000 170,28% 74 
Five-year average 95 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 93 
5-day week Flour % ar *Revised 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan »- 30 159,500 532,852 116 Jan, 25-30 133,000 91,000 68 
Previous week 159.500 027,295 14 Previous week 133.000 *S8.034 66 
Year ago - 459,500 180,156 104 Year ago 133,200 130,958 98 
Two years ago 159,800 540.565 118 Two years ago 122.000 127.2936 100 
Five-year average 103 Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 95 Ten-year average 93 
*Revised 


*Revised 


MILLEFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan 31 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska. Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth Superior (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


Buffalot 


and prior two weeks together 


Southwest * Northwest* 





, Combined** 
Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

Jan, 24-30 24,006 754,10 16,501 166,019 11.360 102 G50 51.867 1.822.779 

Prev. week 124,313 116.205 11.206 thi 824 ae 

Two wks. ago 24,483 17.053 10.635 > 

1952 26,184 774,169 14,997 9.436 305,00 

1951 8,285 805,786 14,748 10.716 ’S 144 

1950 24,387 TSO,085 14.290 9 349 135.944 

1949 29,361 984,193 15 381 10,008 $37,765 

Five-yr average 26,443 819,667 15,183 10.174 113,901 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity, tAll mills 


tRevised 





hard winter wheat was selling Feb. ing, indicated to be about 12 cargoes 
2 at $2.61%2@2.62%%, delivered Texas to tender in another week. Under 
common points, with 13% protein stimulation of this business, white 
getting a 1l¢ bu. premium. Demand wheat prices were up to $2.43 bu. at 
was dull and offerings were light. the end of the week. Farmers are 
not selling freely and bids 2¢ above 


; ’ : the loan value are needed to pull out 
Export business in the Pacific wheat. Winter wheat crop in fine 


Northwest was active last week. Two condition, growing under extremely 


cargoes of hard red winters were mild weather and heavy moisture. 
sold to Brazil and one to Austria. 


It has been a long time since wheat 
has moved out of the Pacific North- 
west to Austria. India was in the 
market and is expected to buy nine 
cargoes a month for the next three 
months. Japan did some prepurchas- 


Pacific Exports Spurt 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lifte—— 
ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 
EL DORADO SPRINGS, MO.—The 
Producers Grain Co. here has secured 
property measuring 42x200 ft. and 
begun construction of a new elevator. 
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Feed Output Hits Another New High 





PRODUCTION UP 5% IN 1952, 
REACHES 34.4 MILLION TONS 





Greatest Gain Recorded in Southeast, AFMA Notes— 
Turkey, Broiler, Dairy and Beef and Sheep 
Feeds Show Increases 


CHICAGO — Production and sales 
of manufactured feeds for livestock 
and poultry reached a new all-time 
high in 1952. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., on the basis of statistical tabu- 
lations, has placed the 1952 output 
of the feed manufacturing industry 
at 34.4 million tons, 5% more than 
the 32.8 million tons manufactured 
in 1951. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
in announcing the feed tonnage for 
1952, noted that 1952 was the fourth 
consecutive year in which formula 
feed production has set a new record. 

Mr. Glennon said the feed manu- 
facturing industry supplied 27% of 
all feedstuffs, exclusive of roughage 
and pasture, consumed by livestock 
and poultry. 

“Although manufactured feed ton- 
nage showed gains in all sections of 
the country, the greatest production 








George Livingston 


RETIRES—An outstanding career of 
service in the field of agricultutal 
marketing was closed by the retire- 
ment Jan. 31 of George Livingston, 
as exchange supervisor in charge of 
the Chicago office of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Beginning in 
1915, he served in the Bureau of 
Markets, USDA, as a marketing 
specialist, later becoming head of 


the department. In 1924 he estab- 
lished the Livingston Economic Serv- 
ice and until 1939 operated this serv- 
ice for wheat, corn and rye millers. 
For 10 years he served as executive 
vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. In 1940 Mr. Liv- 
ingston became food supply consul- 
tant to the Council of National De- 
fense and later the War Production 
Board, and in 1944 he became chief 
of the CEA in Chicago. 


increase was recorded in the seven 
southeastern states,” Mr. Glennon 
said. “The big increase in the use 
of manufactured feeds in this area 
reflects the definite trend toward ani- 
mal agriculture in the Southeast.” 

He went on to say, “Improved feed- 
ing practices, drouth conditions, feed- 
ing ratios and changes in livestock 
and poultry numbers were factors 
affecting the farm use of manufac- 
tured feeds during all of 1952.” 

Beef and sheep feeds showed a 36% 
increase compared to 1951; turkey 
feeds were up 23%; dairy feeds, 12%, 
and commercial broiler feed tonnage 
increased 4%. 

Poultry feed tonnage, other than 
turkey and broiler, showed no change. 
Considering unfavorable egg-feed ra- 
tios and a reduction in the number of 
farm chickens raised, the continued 
total consumption indicates’ that 
poultry producers used more manu- 
factured feeds, the AFMA pointed out. 


It also was noted that more swine 
producers used manufactured feed, 
since industry sales were down only 
6% despite a 10% reduction in the 
pig crop. 


58.8% Poultry Feed 

Of the total feed tonnage, 58.8% 
was poultry feed of all types, 21% 
was dairy feed, 8.5% was swine feed, 
7.2% was beef and sheep feed and 
4.5% was classed as miscellaneous. 

Of the total tonnage of poultry 
feed, 27% was commercial broiler 





feed, 10% was turkey feed and 63% 
was poultry feed of all other classi- 
fications. 

According to AFMA’s calculations, 
there was a greater increase of feed 
manufactured during the first half 
of 1952 over the same period in 1951, 
as compared to the last six months of 
these two years. 

Tonnage production by years, with 
the percentage of the previous year’s 
output shown in parenthesis, was es- 
timated by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. as follows in million 
tons: 1948, 25.5 (98%); 1949, 28.5 
(112%); 1950, 29.1 (102%); 1951, 
32.8 (113%); 1952, 34.4 (105%). 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRESS ENTERTAINED 
BY CHICAGO EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO—Around 150 represen- 
tatives of the press, radio, railroads, 
financial institutions and commodity 
and security exchanges were guests 
of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
the Chicago Club the evening of Jan. 
29 for the third annual Press Party. 


Arranging the party was Anthony 
G. Allison, director of public rela- 
tions of the exchange. In a brief ad- 
dress, Sylvester J. Meyers, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, and pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, drew a 
parallel between the work of the 
press and the exchange in preserving 
free enterprise and the American 
way of life. Everette B. Harris, sec- 
retary of the exchange, thanked the 
press for its cooperation during the 
year. 

As an item of interest, it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Meyers is the first 
president of the board to be connect- 
ed with the formula feed industry 
since 1931, when James C. Murray 
was head of the exchange. Mr. Mur- 
ray was the father of John R. 
Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
who was reelected first vice president 
of the board in recent balloting. 











Senators Hear GAO Report 
on Canadian Wheat Imports 


WASHINGTON — Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee hearings last week 
brought forth some _ sensational 
charges concerning imports of low 
grade Canadian grain by individual 
senators. 

Senate investigators received testi- 
mony that large quantities of such 
grain, classed as “unfit for human 
consumption,” have been imported, 
mixed with U.S. wheat, in some cases 
milled into flour, and sold in do- 
mestic markets or abroad. 

One of the most outspoken critics 
of the situation, Sen. Herman Wel- 
ker (R., Idaho), declared that these 
imports beat down U.S. wheat prices, 
sometimes result in an “illegal’’ ex- 
port subsidy and enable importers 
to gain a 13¢ bu. advantage in tariff 
rates on the Canadian wheat. 

The low grade wheat enters the 
U.S. at a lower tariff than wheat 
classed as milling grade. Imports of 
the latter category are restricted to 
a small yearly quota. 

Frank H. Weitzel, assistant to the 
head of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, testified it is difficult to say 
whether improper use of the low 
grade grain was wilful or inadver- 


tent. The senators were told that 
the Justice Department has referred 
the transactions to district attorneys 
in the field for study. 

Trade observers noted that while 
Sen. Welker and others reached out 
for the sensational aspects of the 
GAO report, little effort was made 
to dig down to bedrock to under- 
stand the issue. 

They pointed out, for example, 
that the Customs Bureau classifica- 
tion of wheat as “unfit for human 
consumption” means wheat with 
more than 30% broken or damaged 
kernels and should not be confused 
with the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion definition which denotes con- 
taminated grain. 

When the customs definition was 
made in 1935, wheat of this category 
was not used for milling purposes 
because the loss of broken kernels 
in cleaning made its use for flour 
unprofitable. Now, however, with 
wheat prices much higher, there is 
an economic incentive to use this 
type of wheat for milling purposes 
in some situations, they point out. 

There is no law against perform- 
ing this operation as long as the duty 


is paid on these imports. 

It was brought out at the Senate 
hearing that two mills had refunded 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. sub- 
sidies they received on exports of 
Canadian wheat mixed with USS. 
wheat. Repayments were $112,430 
and $82,478. Acceptance of export 
subsidy payments on other than U.S. 
wheat is held to be illegal. 

Mr. Weitzel estimated that 90% 
of the 5,619,643 bu. of low grade Ca- 
nadian wheat shipped to Duluth and 
Superior in 1951, were used for hu- 
man consumption. 
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RESEARCH NEED STRESSED 
AT BARLEY CONFERENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS—The agricultural 
research program for the U.S. must 
be stepped up as rapidly as men and 
facilities can be provided if we are 
to meet the food and fiber needs of 
the future, Dr. Fred Hultz said last 
week. 

Dr. Hultz, president of North Da- 
kota State Agricultural College, Far- 
go, emphasized the importance of 
agricultural research in a speech pre- 
pared for the annual Midwest Barley 
Improvement Conference in Minne- 
apolis. He was unable to be present 
at the meeting, and the talk was read 
by T. E. Stoa of the North Dakota 
college agronomy department. 

Dr. Hultz noted that support for 
agricultural research has lagged in 
recent years. In 1952 this support 
amounted to 3.5% of all public sup- 
port for research whereas income 
from agriculture approximated 10% 
of the gross income. 

Agricultural research agencies now 
received about .37% of the gross in- 
come from agriculture, Dr. Hultz 
said, but to do an adequate job they 
should be receiving about 1%. 

“Although 15-B strain of rust is 
the biggest threat to our bread sup- 
ply,” he said, ‘the total amount spent 
for a year of research on stem rust 
is equal only to the cost of two jet 
motors for a B-47 bomber.” 

Dr. Hultz went on to say, “You 
will be encouraged to know that rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, the farm 
organizations, land-grant colleges and 
other interested groups at long last 
have joined hands toward insuring an 
adequate agricultural research pro- 
gram. This program will be presented 
to the committees on agriculture in 
the national Congress shortly. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC HEAD TO SPEAK 
AT CHICAGO MEETING 


CHICAGO—The president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Dr. J. A. Anderson, who is 
director of the Grain Research Lab- 
oratory, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada, in Winnipeg, is to be 
the speaker for the regular meeting 
of the Midwest Section of the AACC 
at the Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
Feb. 9. Dr. Anderson will talk of 
“Some Effects of Improvers on the 
Physical Properties of Doughs,” and 
illustrate his remarks with slides. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIG APPETITES 


The average U.S. citizen eats about 
a ton of food each year, or about 15 
times his own weight. Included in this 
consumption are 150 Ib. of meat, more 
than 100 lb. of sugar, and 100 cans 
of canned food. 
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Complete Gacilities for Sewing the Milling Industry 


penile samitatnes — pai 
| | 
MEMBERS | OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS | 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
| NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


y a 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CiTy— | 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
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KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











| EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


. Grain Merchants ° | ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR 








BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 Polici , United States Managers 
olicies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH | Atlente, Georgie Chicago, lil. Dalles, Texes San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 




















GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN and Feed Mills 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK.N.Y. 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO wee et fe an : — . Rai ee f 
prec ais bi wigersot FEEDS rat nines Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
2,000,000 bus. DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. ren a ee - 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS pie ies i aime Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
nr ee = MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 





























If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 





Sz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


mo MILLING WHEAT +» CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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ARGENTINE SMALL GRAIN 
YIELDS REPORTED HIGH 

WASHINGTON—-Early harvest re- 
ports on the small grain crops in Ar- 
gentina confirm earlier forecasts of 
high yields this year, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The entire growing season has been 
unusually favorable, without serious 
damage in any district, according to 
reports. Though some losses are re- 
ported from excessive rain and lodg- 
ing, so far losses have been minor, 
not making any significant change in 
the over-all situation. The quality of 
the grain is said to be excellent. 

Wheat yields in early-harvested 
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areas have been running high, with 
some yields double the average for 
the past five years. The average for 
the country is expected to be at least 
15% above yields for that period. On 
that basis the total outturn was ex- 
pected to be at least 260 million bush- 
els in mid-December, with a possibil- 
ity that it might go as high as 275 
million if harvest weather continued 
good. This contrasts with the small 
crop of 75 million bushels a year ago, 
and would be the largest wheat har- 
vest since 1940. 

With the weather favoring devel- 
opment of the crop and especially in 
view of the very low level of supplies, 
abandonment was expected to be 
light, probably not more than 10% of 


the 15.5 million acres reported as 
seeded. That would mean the largest 
harvested acreage since 1943, though 
it is still not up to the prewar 
(1935-39) average. 

Outturns of both barley and oats 
are expected to be around previous 
record figures. Reports speak of the 
high quality of barley, both malting 
and forage types. 

Rye harvested as grain is expected 
to set a new production record. Stands 
are reported exceptional in all areas, 
including those where this crop is or- 
dinarily grown only as forage. The 
extent of the harvest will be deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the 
availability of combines, labor and 
transport. 












GRAIN COR 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 * Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 
















Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS __ 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 





F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W/. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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DIXIE WAX PAPER CO. 
WILL OPEN N.J. PLANT 


DALLAS The company’s third 
plant, located at Washington, N.J.. 
will be opened soon by Dixie Wax 
Paper Co., it was announced by Louis 
C. Kimple, president of the firm. The 
new plant will serve eastern custom- 
ers. Present plants are located at 
Dallas and Memphis. 

The Washington plant is a one- 
story building, air conditioned and 
designed along the straight line floor 
method. It will produce several types 
of printed and plain wax wrappers 
and bags. 

Thomas S. Williams, formerly of 
Dallas, will be general manager of the 
New Jersey division. Cleon B. Miller, 
formerly of the Memphis plant, will 
be the new plant superintendent 
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FLEISCHMANN FILM SHOWN 


ST. LOUIS—Over 500 St. Louis 
area bakers were guests at a demon- 
stration held by the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., at 
St. Louis House Jan. 20. A new color 
film, entitled “Mealtime Is Variety 
Time” and featuring nearly 100 va- 
rieties of sweet baked products, was 
shown. Following the showing of the 
motion picture Frank Schaefer, of 
Standard Brands, demonstrated the 
actual makeup of many of the prod- 
ucts filmed and led a discussion on 
modern methods of production. Bak- 
ing of the finished products was as- 
signed to Bettendorf’s Super Mar- 
kets and was done at their Webster 
Groves, Mo., bakery under the direc- 
tion of William Nenninger, bakery 
manager. At the conclusion of the 
meeting an old fashioned “kaffee 
klatsch” was held, with those in at- 
tendance enjoying the sweets. The 
purpose of the picture, according to 
Ross C. Stewart, of the Fleischmann 
company, was to help the baker in 
his search for ever-changing variety 
as demanded by the American house- 
wife. The meeting was repeated on 
January 21st. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


191% Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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FLOUR 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
NEW ULM, MINN. 4 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 





agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 











Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











THE SMALL BLACK PELLET—Ex- 


plaining to his readers the grain 
clean-up program of the Food and 
Drug Administration, the editor of 
Corn, quarterly publication of the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
tells the distressing story of Miss 
Corinne Cobb, his secretary, and her 
adventure with the pellet. Ag the 
editor understands the incident, it 
was about like this: 

Miss Cobb arrived at the office one 
morning 15 minutes late. Such tardi- 
ness, for her, was extraordinary. She 
is an early riser, always taking time 
to prepare a _ good old-fashioned 
breakfast for her mother and_her- 
self. More amazing than her late- 
ness, however, was the lack on this 
bad morning of her usual cheery 
greeting to the boss. She unpinned 
her hat, stuck it on the rack, sat 
down at her desk and began glumly 
to open the mail. 

“Maybe I’m too fussy,” she ex- 
plained when she saw the perplexity 
of the boss. ‘‘And maybe I'm feeling 
a little sorry right now that I phoned 
our grocer what I thought of him and 
his business. Since then I’ve been 
thinking I may have picked cn the 
wrong man. Likely it was the whole- 
saler who was to blame—or the 
miller. And I’m convinced it could 
happen to corn meal as well.” 


@® Indelicate—Gradually the editor 
got the story, though, as he observes, 
the subject that so upset Miss Cobb 
was perhaps too indelicate for a lady 
of her breeding to discuss. It con- 
cerned the small black object she 
found in the package of flour when 
she took it from her shelf to make 
the breakfast biscuits. It was the 
kind of a thing that could have orig- 
inated nowhere else than the interior 
of a mouse. “Pellet” was Miss Cobb’s 
characteristically antiseptic term 
for it. 

“Look, Miss Cobb,” protested the 
editor, “it wasn’t the grocer’s fault: 
it wasn’t the wholesaler’s fault: it 
wasn't the miller’s fault.” 

“Whose fault was it, then?” 

He answered her question with an- 
other: ‘““Did you open this package 
this morning, and use it for the first 
time?” 

She admitted that she hadn't. It 
had been opened yesterday morning, 
or maybe the day before. 

“This sort of thing can happen 
once in awhile,” the editor suggested, 
“in the best-regulated homes. Some- 
body leaves a door open, and in comes 
a mouse. To be a little blunt, Miss 
Cobb, if the fault lies with anyone, 
it lies with you.” 

The charge was emphatically de- 
nied. That a mouse could be in Miss 
Cobb's kitchen was unthinkable. 
Someone along the line from the 
flour mill to the grocery store was 
guilty, she insisted. 

The editor tried to explain to her 
that the finely woven silk bolting 
cloth used in flour mills simply does 
net allow such material to get 
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through. And since a package of flour 
is sealed before leaving the mill, how 
can it gather such contamination en 
route to, or at, the retail grocer’s? 


@ Pellet Philosophy—She was uncon- 
vinced, so the boss tried to win her 
over to his personal philosophy as to 
mouse pellets. In the broad cosmic 
scheme as it exists today, with infia- 
tion devouring our earnings and atom 
bombs hanging over our heads, the 
fact of an occasional rodent souvenir 
in a package of food seems relatively 
minor, he said. 

Something in Miss Cobb's eyes told 
him that to pursue this tack was 
useless. Also, he began to see this 
thing might have its serious side. 
Mrs. Cobb, the mother of Corinne, 
would even now be on the telephone, 
apprising her neighbor Mrs. Jones of 
the morning’s horrid discovery. And 
this afternoon, when next-neighbor 
Mrs. Smith should call on Mrs. Jones 
for tea, the details would be run 
through again, with embellishments. 
By tomorrow the little black pellet 
would be as thoroughly publicized as 
if it had been headlined on page one 
of the evening newspaper. 

And the chain reaction wou!d only 
then have started. The grocer would 
be smarting under Miss Cobb’s verbal 
lashing. The mouse thing was of 
course not his fault; but a feminine 
wrath had to be vented and he was 
the nearest contact point. Being 
human, he would take it out on the 
wholesaler, and the wholesaler would 
bounce it back to the miller. 

By then everybody would have been 
damned to Hades ang back again; 
the grocery trade ahr the business 
of milling and distributing flour 
would have sustained their black 
eyes. And all the while the real cul- 
prit in the case was Miss Cobb her- 
self. 


@ Other Culprits—The editor, reflect- 
ed, however, that in other cases the 
housekeeper might not be at fault. 
It is possible that other contamina- 
tion, less obvious than mouse pellets, 
may occasionally be present in the 
package of food on the kitchen shelf. 
Microscopic insect fragments and 
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particles of rodent hair are two of 
the unsavory possibilities. And vir- 
tually all such impurities enter grain 
before grain becomes food. They en- 
ter in the terminal market, or the 
country elevator, or even in a bin 
on the farm where the grain is grown 
and stored. In such cases the fellow 
who is guilty, the fellow who should 
eatch the sparks from Miss Cobb’s 
special brand of fireworks, is almost 
always the elevator proprietor or the 
grain grower himself. The story ends 
on the editor’s moral: 

“For the good of business, and for 
continued peace of countless Ameri- 
can homes as vulnerable as Miss 
Cobb’s, every package of food made 
from grain should come from an un- 
contaminated source.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


& & & Although the bakeries of 
Canada and the U.S. offer a great 
range of breadstuffs, pies and pas- 
tries, comparatively few are of local 
origin, according to Lt.-Col. G. R. 
Stevens, author of “Ogilvie in Can- 
ada.” Only the hole in the doughnut 
is American, he says; it originally 
was punched in an “olykoeck,” a 
Dutch batter-cake. “Pumpkin, mince 
and apple pies are old English deli- 
cacies,” writes Col. Stevens. “The 
first pumpkin pies were pumpkins 
stuffed with apples and baked whole. 
Mince pies originated when meats 
were flavored with acid fruits, in 
the absence of other spices. Apple 
pies at one time were baked only 
in the shape of the Babe’s manger 
and the flavoring in them represented 
the gifts of the Magi. % % . Four 
and twenty blackbirds were not baked 
in the pie, as in the nursery rhyme, 
but live birds and frogs often were 
imprisoned under the pastry as a 
practical joke. It is recorded that in 
the sixteenth century a court dwarf 
jumped into a vast custard pie to 
amuse his princess. He was drowned. 
“ & & Boston Brown bread, how- 
ever, is native to this continent, the 
first licensee bakér being Maj. Na- 
thaniel Thwing, who is said to have 
learned the recipe in the Canadian 
wars. His license was granted in 1746 
for a breadstuff then known as ‘rye 





“These here slantin’ roofed orators an’ prophets that’s goin’ 
around sayin’ we're on the brink of another world war an’ 





the earth’s likely to be took over by the 
Commies gets me considerable riled up,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills. “Why, dang it, all any 
man’s got to do right now is to see 
what’s in front of his eyes, stop chewin’ 
his pills an’ be everlastingly an’ eternally 

thankful that a new year’s here with 


every promise that God Almighty, pro- 
vided He’ mad the help of His servants here on earth, is goin’ 
to run things His way, with His fairness, His justice an’ the 
kind of peace He promised two thousand years ago.” 
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and injun’ and it bound him not to 
use more than one fifth part of corn- 
meal in the batch. * & .& Johnny 
cake also is purely American in 
origin, originally being ‘Journey 
Cake’ because of its keeping quali- 
ties. The strangely-named ‘hush pup- 
pies’ were doughnuts of cornmeal 
batter, provided at fish fries to keep 
the dogs quiet.” 
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The Anglo-Saxon word melu, 
meaning meal, came into use in Brit- 
ain; it is related to mill, molar, and 
even to the Hittite mallanzi (grind). 
Sifting was an established practice 
before the Norman conquest in 1066, 
as evidenced by the differentiation 
between very fine flour—smedma— 
and good flour—grytt. That this 
“good flour” was not so very good 
may be suspected from the fact that 
grits has survived in use today to 
designate coarsely ground grain. By 
the time of the Conquest, a fine hair 
sieve had come into use, and was 
called a temes; as temse, the word 
and the sieve are still in use in cer- 
tain parts of England.—‘Flour for 
Man’s Bread: A History of Milling,” 
University of Minnesota Press. 
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Near the valley of the Jordan Riv- 
er, a few miles south of the Sea of 
Galilee, wild barley was found in 
1906, along with wild emmer and 
wild einkorn, the two known wild 
varieties of wheat. These grains still 
grow in the wild state in an area that 
stretches eastward from Asia Minor, 
Syria and northern Palestine through 
northern Iraq, Transcaucasia and 
Iran to Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
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Xenophon remarks on an army’s 
need for hand-milling equipment. 
By the second century B.C., if.not 
earlier, the Roman army was 
equipped with querns, in the ratio of 
one to every squad of five to ten men. 
In comparatively modern times 
querns worked by horsepower have 
been used to grind meal for armies 
on the march. 
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AROMAS 
Whenever I pass a bakery 
As I ride through the town, 
I think of my mother’s kitchen 
And fresh loaves, plump and brown. 


I revel in scent of roses 

Or the smell of new-mown hay; 
A subtle perfume of lilacs 

Can carry me far away. 


But no scent made by Nature 
Nor of the perfumer’s art, 
While they may give me pleasure, 
Can really touch my heart. 


Like that nostalgic fragrance 

That comes from new-made bread; 
It calls to life old memories 

That I had thought were dead. 


Anna M. Priestley 
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THE GAME OF GIVEAWAY 


ESPITE the retarding influence of defense 

production, the premium business managed 
to keep level in 1952 with the previous year, and 
Premium Practice, “the magazine of incentive 
merchandising,” looks for bigger business in 1953. 
The contest business sagged a bit last year, but 
it too is expected to bounce right up again. 

The food industry continued to be the largest 
user of “merchandising incentives.” Flour, flour 
mixes and feeds, however, were exceptions. They 
used fewer premiums by one third than in the 
previous year, and prize contests dropped to one 
half the number there were in 1951. Breakfast 
cereals were up slightly in both categories, and 
pet foods rocketed. In macaroni, premium offers 
were up, contests down. 

Who is the incentive target? Chiefly the house- 
wife. Of all reported premium promotions, 62.5% 
were aimed at her. Juveniles got 18.9%, men 7.5%. 
The top types of premium items remained in 
approximately the same order as in 1951, with 
games, toys and sporting goods heading the list, 
followed by kitchenware and cutlery. Dishes and 
bowls, formerly No. 5, supplanted books and 
booklets as fourth choice, and seeds, plants and 
bulbs rose from tenth position to sixth. Plastic 
items remained popular. 

You’d hardly think Premium Practice could list 
more than 500 kinds of giveaways, with many 
more hundreds of different things within these 
categories, but that’s the story. The roster looks 
like a variety store inventory. 

A debatable trend is discerned by the incentive 
technologists. It is a preference for premiums 
related in use to the sponsor’s product—bread 
boxes, cake covers, rolling pins and such like. For 
those who like to be up on the fine points of 
incentive merchandising, we quote from Premium 
Practice on this point: “It is obvious that this type 
of relationship, while desirable under some cir- 
cumstances, must be handled cautiously; it can 
severely limit choice of premiums and may lead 
to selection of an item having less than maximum 
appeal.” 

Mail-in self-liquidating offers (to go on tech- 
nologically) continued numerous and pulled good 
responses throughout 1952, according to the testi- 
mony of many users and leading premium-mailing 
organizations. This despite a slight increased 
interest in ‘in-store’ types of promotions. These 
offers—factory-packs and others giving the con- 
sumer a premium at the point of purchase—did 
increase slightly, but Premium Practice thinks 
the significance of this change is conjectural. 

Quaker Oats Co. shared with Lever Bros. the 
top spot in 1952 premium use, with General Mills 
next. Kellogg and General Foods were about equal 
in third place. Ten milling companies competed 
in the premium incentive business, 14 bakers, 10 
breakfast cereal manufacturers, 16 dairy-shorten- 
ing-sweetening companies, two macaroni makers 
and three feed firms. The incentives used included 
flower bulbs, steak knives, mixing spoons, recipe 
books, feeding bibs, brushes, bowl] covers, cake 
pans, counterfeit currency booklets, glasses, glass 
dispensers, pinking shears, cutout trains, plastic 
containers, old-fashioned glass, decals, airplane 
pictures, kitchen shears, one-hand whip beaters, 
ivy plants, carving sets, blouses, egg nog bowls, 
plastic shakers, identification bracelets, calendars, 
soil conditioners, flower pots, hollow-stemmed 
goblets, dog ‘‘vote” blankets, rocket toys, seeds, 
rosebushes, clothes pins, chocolate bits, cookbooks, 
measuring pitchers, mixing bowls, bubble gum, 
clothes-dampening bags, guest towels, aprons, 
silverware, electric clocks, cake dishes, tea kettles, 
electric lanterns, percolators, pitchers, casseroles, 
shopping bags, comic books, earrings, freeze boxes, 
egg-separators, baking sets, cruets, refrigerator 
bags, plastic mats, salt-and-pepper shakers, dish 
towels, face cloths, pocket books, clover charms, 
corn-holders, combs and brushes, beauty-guide 
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booklets, gaucho scarves, personalized toothbrush- 
es, pens and pencils, Arthur Godfrey's favorite 
jokes, birthday kits, frying pans, candlehold- 
ers, pancake griddles, dog leashes, cookie jars, 
miniature totem poles, camp stoves, branding 
iron rings, spoon rests, chinaware, prospectors’ 
hats, nylon stockings, space control code belts, 
cosmic smoke guns, magic-trick books, chef saws, 
cookie-makers, cake decorators, miniature base- 
ball pennants, duo-edged knives, ironing board 
covers. 

Contest prizes included watches, trips, bicycles, 
field glasses, cameras, cash, dolls, roller skates, 
baseball equipment, nurses’ kits, wardrobes, dish- 
washers, refrigerators, roaster ovens, television 
sets, luggage, radio-phonograph combinations, 
typewriters, ponies, scholarships, stereoscopes, 
sewing machines, kitchens, automobiles, clock 
radios, revolvers, spurs and ping-pong sets. 

We just thought you'd like to know. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


YOU CAN’T VOTE FOR SIN 

AVE when a tyrant of the Hitler-Stalin-Peron 

persuasion is running for election it is generally 
safe to vote “yes” or “no.” But there’s only one 
possible vote on sin—and that’s what impure food 
has become. Flour millers found this out some 
time ago, and now the grain trade is making 
rather painful acquaintance with the fact. How- 
ever much traders and growers may want to vote 
“no” to the grain sanitation program of the fed- 
eral government, they can’t do it without bringing 
down upon themselves the penalties of bad public 
relations. They’re in a have-you-stopped-beating- 
your-wife predicament. 

“The basic issue,” comments Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National Federation, 
“is cleanliness in food; and no industry can afford 
to be counted in opposition to that idea.” 

Mr. Steen and all of us in the flour and grain 
world have been hearing a great deal of late about 
the very real problems that have arisen from the 
initial steps in the grain sanitation program of 
the Food & Drug Administration. Possibly, how- 
ever, there are more fears than dangers. Millers 
had the same sense of shock when they first came 
under the eye of FDA. But experience disposed 
of their fears, and there is little reason to suppose 
that the grain trade’s anxieties will not likewise 
subside. Much depends upon how the trade takes 
the movement. There’s a constructive as well as an 
obstructive way. 

At the moment there seems to be a growing 
volume of opposition to the grain sanitation pro- 
gram, despite general approval of the broad objec- 
tives. This seems to Mr. Steen to stem from fear 
of loss through grain seizure, the cost of making 
storage improvements, interference with estab- 
lished practices, and in some cases “a little old- 
fashioned cussedness.” Of late Mr. Steen has been 
hearing a lot about mobilizing political opposition 
against the FDA program, the theory being that 
the new administration may be prevailed upon to 
be unsympathetic with it. But this seems to him 
to be extremely unwise. He sees no likelihood of 
farmers rising up in wrath, particularly in those 
large areas where clear-cut educational campaigns 
have already resulted in measurable voluntary im- 
provement in farm storage performance. 

The constructive approach to sanitation diffi- 
culties obviously is a frank presentation of com- 
plaints, accompanied by practical suggestions. 
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This approach paid off admirably for the flour 
milling industry. Having experienced its impor- 
tance, millers would like to see a similar willing- 
ness among grain men to adjust practices to 
policies—and vice versa. These trades have a 
tremendous stake in the grain sanitation program, 
and would do well to join hands in making it 
successful with the least possible injury and 
inconvenience to all. 

Progress in matters of this kind seldom can be 
made abruptly. There is hopeful indication that 
FDA does not intend a guillotine performance. By 
its very nature, the project must be educational, 
and therefore cannot achieve its goal overnight. 
The agricultural extension services, federal and 
state, including the county agents and other educa- 
tional bodies, have done a fine job in several states 
in convincing the wheat grower of his responsibility 
for bettering farm storage conditions. Improve- 
ment in country elevators has occurred wherever 
state grain dealers’ associations have taken the 
problem seriously. These are the two _ biggest 
avenues of educational opportunity. 
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RUBBING THE SORE SPOT 

UAKER OATS CO., which distinguished 

itself for its get-out-the-vote campaign 
last fall, has embarked on another national 
public relations project—making the 8,000 people 
in its 19 plants and the communities surrounding 
them more tax conscious. It is to be presumed 
that these people are already acutely conscious of 
the chief sore spot in theirs and the nation’s 
economy. What Quaker Oats wants to do is to 
keep irritating the spot until it gets so painful as 
to prod the sufferer into doing something effective 
about it. 

As an example of the Quaker tax-consciousness 
technique, a series of displays will be put up in the 
Akron plant to show graphically the amount of 
taxes—direct and indirect—paid by the average 
$3,000-a-year worker. One of these will be a col- 
lection of merchandise which can be bought with 
$1,000, the estimated amount of taxes for that 
income. Dozens of similar ingenious devices will 
be developed. The idea is to make the tax burden 
visible and tangible. 

John Stuart, Quaker Oats chairman, is spear- 
heading the program. He has found allies. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., with 690 retail stores in all parts 
of the country, is joining in, along with the 21 
major plants of the International Harvester Co. 
Ministerial associations, labor union locals, de- 
partment stores and chambers of commerce have 
also given indications that they are going to par- 
ticipate in the mass movement. 

“This is a non-partisan affair,” Mr. Stuart 
says. “In no way will we say where taxes should 
be cut, which taxes should be cut, or how much. 
That is the job of the representatives we send to 
Congress. But it is our duty to let them know 
how we feel.” 

There is good reason to believe that the new 
administration, based on its campaign promises, 
is going to make an effort to eliminate waste in 
government. However, unless people give some 
emphatic indication that they want the job done 
they will forfeit the chance to complain if the 
government doesn’t do it. As Mr. Stuart puts it, 
“this is a golden opportunity to save many billions 
of dollars and still not take anything essential 
away from the nation.” What he has in mind here 
is that there are targets for tax-consciousness 
over and above tax reduction. The tax-conscious 
citizen will insist not merely upon less taxation 
but upon better-spent tax money. 
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If present spending and revenue patterns ex- 
tend into fiscal 1954, the government may expect 
a deficit of $12,300,000,000 even if expiring tax 
laws are renewed, says the Wall Street Journal. 
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Unusually Flexible BOWL SCRAPER by BUSH 


. » » Will Not Crack! 


Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message 


Designed for efficient scraping of all standard bowls and made of 
DuPont Alathon, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no aftertaste. 


Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles without 


harming scraper. 


Ideal for imprinting of advertising message. Send for new cat- 
alog featuring many new ornaments as well as Bush's revolutionary low- 


cost cake tiers that bakers can afford to give away. 


. . » by Leon D. Bus 


OF CAKE ORNAMENTS 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 








MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 





ENCORE 





MILLS 








AT APPLETON, 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


DW. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv Ing 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


Merchant Millers 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Number of Sheep, 
Lambs on Feed 
Show Drop of 7% 


WASHINGTON—The number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
in the U.S. on Jan. 1 this year was 
7% smaller than last year, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports. 
The number is estimated at 3,754,000 
head, 284,000 less than last year. 

Big decreases occurred in the im- 
portant wheat pasture areas of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas and Colo- 
rado and Montana. 


In the 11 Corn Belt states, the 
number of sheep and lambs on feed 
is estimated at 2,362,000 head, 2% 
below a year ago. Except for Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, lamb feeding in the Corn Belt 
states is the same or greater than 
last year. The number on feed in 
Kansas is 47% below last year. In 
Wisconsin and Missouri the number 
is down 10% and in Nebraska, down 
7%. 

In South Dakota the same number 
is estimated on feed this year as 
last. Elsewhere in the Corn Belt in- 
creases are as follows: Indiana, 30%; 
Illinois, Ohio and Iowa, each 10%; 
Minnesota, 5% and Michigan, 2%. 

Shipments of sheep and lambs into 
the nine Corn Belt states for which 
state inspection data are available 
for the months July through Nov- 
ember, 1952, were 2% below the same 
months for 1951. Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Michigan and Wisconsin re- 
ceived less sheep and lambs during 
this five month period than a year 
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Cattle on Feed at 
New Record; 16% 
Above 1952 Rate 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle on feed in the U.S. on Jan. 1 
was the largest on record. 

The estimated number was 5,836,- 
000—16% greater than the total of 
5,024,000 a year earlier, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. The 
1947-51 average for Jan. 1 was 
4,349,000 head. 

The number on feed in the north 
central states was 23% larger than 
last year, while in the 13 western 
states the number was 2% smaller. 

The number of cattle on feed Jan. 
1 in the three most important cat- 
tle feeding states—lIllinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska—was 2,635,000 head, 30% 
more than the 2,029,000 head on feed 
Jan. 1, 1952. Iowa, 

During the next three months cat- 
tle feeders in the three states intend 
to market about 37% of the cattle 
that were on feed Jan. 1, and these 
are expected to go to market at a uni- 
form rate. The survey also indicated 
that the number on feed less than 
three months at 2,056,000 head was 
up 28% from a year earlier, and the 
488,000 head on feed three to six 
months was up 41%. The number on 
feed over six months was 91,000 head, 
about 12% more than on Jan. 1, 1952. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle during December into the nine 
Corn Belt states for which state in- 
spection records are available were 
sharply higher than in December, 
1951. The December inshipments were 


ago, while the other states showed about a fourth larger than December 
increases ranging from 2% to 31%. 1951. For the period July-December 
The number of lambs on feed in’ inshipments were 18% larger than a 


the wheat pasture areas of the Great 
Plains is down from last year. In 
Kansas the number of sheep and 
lambs on wheat pastures on Jan. 1 
was estimated at about 40,000 head, 
compared with 110,000 head last year 
and 900,000 head, the peak number, 
on Jan. 1, 1947. Feeding on wheat 
pastures as well as in feed lots is at 
a low level in the southern and cen- 
tral plains states. Total lambs on feed 
in Kansas are down 47%; in Okla- 
homa, down 68%, and in Texas, down 
60%. 


year earlier. 

Outside the north central states, 
the number of cattle on feed was 
slightly smaller than last year. 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











All the facilities of a most 
modern hotel, perfect serv- 
ice and spotless, air condi- 
tioned rooms—yet no com- 
mercial hustle and bustle. 


Caribbean Room... 


Bayou Bar. . 
5 for evening cocktails. 











Just a few minutes from 
your room is the Garden 
District, fabulous French 
quarter, famous. night life. 
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That elegant Southern hospitality you always associate 
with the great Dixie households greets you at the 
PONTCHARTRAIN Hotel in wondrous New Orleans. 


The PONTCHARTRAIN is New 
Orleans, under one roof. Tradi- 
tional dishes served in the 
intimate 
musical enjoyment at the 
. and the Patio 


Rooms, suites and housekeep- 
ing apartments. Write HOTEL 
PONTCHARTRAIN, 2031 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 





Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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CROWDS CREATE PROBLEM AT BAKERY 


Mix-Made Sweet Goods Attract Nightly Throng to Chicago Shop 


Traffic on Chicago’s South Halsted picks up each 
night when Adlhoch’s Danish Bakery opens its retail 
shop. In fact, proprietor Peter Adlhoch usually is 
greeted by a crowd lined up to the street. Adlhoch’s 
astounding business is based solely on top quality 
sweet goods, which constitute his entire output. In 
business 18 years at the Halsted location, Adlhoch 


Adlhoch Bakery Credits Pillsbury 
Mixes for Booming Business 


‘*We’ ve always tried to make the best sweet goods in Chicago,” 
says Adlhoch (at register). “Today, they’re the best in our 
history. And I’ll split the credit for that between the boys in 
the shop and Pillsbury’s Clairmont Sweet Doh Base. We 


make everything with Clairmont. 


“‘We first used Clairmont a year ago,” continues Adlhoch, 


‘“‘and business is better than ever.” 


began baking in the basement of his home and first 
sold door-to-door and to a few restaurants. Today he 
employs 12 people and sells almost exclusively from 
his shop in the front of the bakery. “It’s amazing 
the way business has boomed,” says Adlhoch. ‘‘Now 
my customers come to me. Some change from the 
old days!” 
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“PILLSBURY MIXES GIVE US TIME FOR 
EXTRA-FANCY FINISHING’-ADLHOCH 





“EYE AND TASTE APPEAL sell our sweet goods,’’says Adlhoch. Here, Ted Karczewski (left) and Robert Zerbs ready a run of 
“Since we started using Clairmont, we’ve cut our scaling and braided rolls. Zerbs, who learned the baking trade years ago in 
blending time to almost nothing. That gives us lots more time Europe, says, ‘“‘Lots of time now for the old-fashioned kind of 
for finishing off a really good-looking, good-tasting product.” finishing.” 


} 


7 





en 
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“THE BEST!” That’s what Bill Pfrommer (above) calls Clair- 
mont Sweet Doh Base. ‘‘Clairmont’s the best I’ve ever used,”’ 
says Pfrommer. “‘It saves a lot of time. We use that time for 
the finishing operations and it’s really paid off.” 


OUT OF THE OVEN come freshly-baked fan rolls, another one 
of Adlhoch’s Clairmont-made specialties. Oven-man Jack Rey- 
nolds (above) adds the topping next. Then, into the retail shop 
to be sold while still warm to the nightly crowd. 
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WIDE VARIETY 
FROM ONE 
SWEET DOH BASE 


Clairmont is a Time-Saver 


All the sweet goods shown at left are 
Adlhoch products, every one of them 
made from Clairmont Sweet Doh Base. 
(Not shown, Adlhoch’s famous coffee 
cakes, also Clairmont-made.) 


Top sellers in Adlhoch’s line are 
cinnamon-raisin rolls, almond butter- 
flies and jelly-filled circle twists. 


“T like the uniformity Clairmont 
gives us,”’ says Adlhoch. “‘We’re sure 
of top quality every single time. And 
the controlled batch cost is important, 
too. With a set cost per batch, there’s 
no worry about fluctuating ingredient 
prices.” 

The exceptional skill and long ex- 
perience of his bakers in finishing was 
another big factor in Adlhoch’s decision 
to use Clairmont. The time saved by 
Clairmont allows full use of their 
talents. 


FREEZERS AID production in the Adlhoch shop. Here Adlhoch DONUTS ALSO MIX-MADE. Here, Tony Morales cuts 
removes fresh dough from one of three units. Freezers are used a batch of donuts made with Pillsbury’s Gold-N-Doh 
to retard proofing and to retain freshness in goods baked earlier. Cake Donut Mix. Again, a mix has proved a time-saver. 


“WHAT CLAIRMONT HAS DONE FOR 
US IT CAN ALSO DO FOR YOU" 


“T’ll certainly recommend Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes to Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes. Find out now—right in 
any baker who wants top quality sweet goods.” your own shop—how you can boost your business with 

So take the advice of Peter Adlhoch, successful mixes. See Pillsbury’s Money-Back Guarantee on the 
Chicago baker whose entire operation is founded on next page. 
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You can put more appeal in your sweet 
goods, too! Let us show you how! 
* * 


Here’s Our Invitation! 


PROVE TO YOURSELF -AT OUR RISK- 
HOW PILLSBURY MIXES WILL HELP YOU... 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 


@ Make Best Use of Bakers’ Skill 


Less time on formulation, more time for finishing—where skill really counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results ...Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 
results ... every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 


Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a mix can do for YOU until you try it! 


Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 
trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 
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| Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Ine. | ee §6 XXXXX_s “8 
Bakery Division, Dept. AB 2, Minneapolis, Minnesota oe e e _ ® 
| Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a | oe # Pillsbu ry 
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BAKERY UNION OFFICIAL 
FORECASTS LABOR PEACE 


LOS ANGELES A “strikeless” 
period in labor-management relations 
was predicted by William F. Schnitz- 
ler, outgoing president of the AFL 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
Union and new secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Lauding the incoming Eisenhower 
administration as ‘‘making a realistic 
approach to the problems that con- 
front us all,” Mr. Schnitzler pre- 
dicted that numerous and critical and 
prolonged strikes will disappear dur- 
ing the new year. 

“There are indications the new 
administration seeks to correlate all 
the functions of the citizenry and 
give representation to all groups. It 
has placed greater responsibility on 
labor unions than they have ever 
had before. It has emphasized the 
need of working together.” 

During 1952 the bakery union was 
disrupted by prolonged strikes 
throughout tne West, requiring Mr. 
Schnitzler to personally intervene and 
in at least one case the local officials 
were ousted and affairs administered 
by the International pendiny reor- 
ganization 

With Mr. Schnitzler was Archie 
Goodman, vice president-elect of the 
Ninth District of the bakery workers 
union. They were here for the Rose 
Parade, in which the international 
union was again represented with 
a floral float. Mr. Schnitzler’s term 
of office in the bakery union expired 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOU RS 


Jan. 30, when he was succeeded by 
James Cross, who was formerly gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES PARTY 


LOS ANGELES—The annual din- 
ner dance of the Los Angeles chapter 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers was held Feb. 3, in the Ter- 
race Room of the Statler Hotel. 
Robert Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co., 
was in charge of the arrangements. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. E. McCULLY HEADS 
WISCONSIN BAKERS 


MILWAUKEE—T. E. McCully, 
Carpenter Baking Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc., succeeding Maurice 
Maloney, Bohemian’ Baking Co., 
Green Bay, who has served two 
terms. 

Other officers elected at the an- 
nual board of governors meeting in 
Milwaukee were Joseph Vann, Vann’s 
Pastry Shoppes, Milwaukee, vice pres- 
ident; John Bohren, Bohren’s Home 
Bakery, Milwaukee, second vice presi- 
dent; Fred W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, treas- 
ured. Fred H. Laufenburg, Milwau- 
kee, was reappointed executive sec- 
retary of the association. 

Governors met following their elec- 
tion by mail ballot during November. 
Among business considered was con- 
duct and arrangements for the forth- 
coming convention in Milwaukee 
which will be attended by Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana bakers. 





Centennial FLOURING MILLS ™ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE - 


Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS => 


Red Wing, Minnesota 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 40" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grewn 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















W. A BIG NEW PLANT FOR BETTER... 
0. e** MORE DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES OF 


To serve our customers better in the Midwest and Southwest, 
Hammond has built a big, modern plant in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


Exclusively devoted to the manufacture of Multi-Wall bags, 
this plant is equipped with multi-color printing presses and 
high speed modern machinery assuring economical and effi- 
cient operation. For you, our customers, this means superior 


quality and better service. 


The Pine Bluff plant is located on two trunk line railroads 


and in addition has excellent facilities for shipment by truck 
assuring our Customers in the Midwest better delivery service. 


For Multi-Wall bags, 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: WELLSBURG, W. Va. 


ti BAG 


"make it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 


Plants in WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Representatives in the following cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. * BLUEFIELD, VA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * LIGONIER, PA, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * NEW YORK, N, Y, * COLUMBUS, OHIO * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The American baking industry to- 
day stands face to face with a great, 
new opportunity. Just how great this 
opportunity is, only time will tell. 
Right now, the election results have 
put many of us in the position of a 
man who has flung himself with all 
his strength against a door— and 
found that it wasn’t locked. So now 
we are picking ourselves off the floor, 


ENRICH 
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“New Climate” Can Bring New 
Opportunity for Baking Industry 


By E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


President, American Bakers 
Assn. 


dusting ourselves off, and trying to 
figure out what to do next. 
Already a new phrase has become 


~ ENRICHMENT: ~ ENRICHMENT ~ EN: 


she ROCHE REVIEW of 


enrichment requirements 





PRODUCT 


Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products 


Enriched MACARON! Products? 


Enriched NOODLE products? 





Enriched CORN MEALS 


Enriched CORN GRITS* 


Enriched MILLED WHITE RICES 


et The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enri 
farina, enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, 


med in accordance with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. 
| Puerto Rico requires the use of enriched flour for all products ma 
includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 
mt The levels for milled white rice are officially those o 
“et are commonly accepted in U. S. domestic and export mar 
hs ME dation of the Committee on Cereals, Food an 
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standard: The new climate. Actually, 
it’s a good phrase—a climate en- 
velops everything, affects everything; 
but it is subtle, and you can’t really 
put your finger on it. Still, you can 
feel it, all right. And it is safe to say 
that this new national climate, cre- 
ated by the election results, will en- 
able our industry—and industry as a 
whole—to tell our story to the Ameri- 


ENRICHMENT. ~ ENRICHMENT ~ ENRICHMENT ~ ENR 
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ched bread, enriched flour, enriched 
enriched corn meal and corn grits are 
Act No. 183 of the Government of 
de wholly or in part of flour. This 


£ the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels 


keting and are based on the recommen- 
d Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


can public with new 
understanding. 


hope of fair 


The coming four years may well 
offer us the opportunity of a gen- 
eration. It will surely be a_ period 
that places business on trial. And it 
will be up to us to make the most 
of the opportunity that presents 
itself. In the recent past, the baking 
industry has often failed to achieve 
the recognition and understanding 
it should rightly enjoy. Its contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health and nu- 
trition has often been ignored or dis- 
regarded; at worst, we have been 
the targets of frequent and unfair 
attacks. 


But let’s take a completely fresh 
look at things. We can learn from 
the past, without being weighed down 
by it. Our industry, at this very 
moment, stands ready with new ideas, 
new plans, and a new spirit to present 
the story of American baking clearly 
and objectively to the public. We 
have, particularly during the past 
year, developed new plans and fa- 
cilities for presenting our case be- 
fore the court of public opinion. 

The need for greater public rec- 
ognition of the baking industry’s ac- 
complishments is closely linked with 
the need for greater sales. We can- 
not hope for greater sales, in the 
years to come, if we do not strive 
to improve public recognition of the in- 
dustry as such. Appreciation of an in- 
dustry’s products is linked directly 
to the public regard for the indus- 
try itself. 

Just what do I mean when I 
speak of public recognition? 

Our industry, like any other, has 
a reputation—Jlike your neighbor, 
your congressman, or your own in- 
dividual enterprise. Any reputation 
must be maintained carefully. And 
in this period to come, when busi- 
ness—all business—is on trial, build- 
ing and improving that reputation is 
more important than ever before. 

The first thing all of us should 
do in these weeks following the elec- 
tion is to re-examine everything we 
are doing in the way of public com- 
munication. Some of you, of course, 
are more active in that respect than 
others—you have created channels 
of communication with local opinion 
leaders, local nutritionists, local 
newspapers. You have been steadily 
and wisely building communications 
with your employees — building, in 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Presented at the recent 
meeting of the New England Bakers Assn 
Mr. Kelley's delineation of the baking in 


dustry’s place in the coming business pic 
tnre makes interesting reading 
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other words, industrial rela- 
tions. 

Review those methods—just as we 
propose to review ours, on the na- 
tion-wide level, at the American 
Bakers Assn. Go over them with a 
fine-toothed comb, to be absolutely 
sure that in none of them do you 
have a trace of the new out-dated 
attitude that industry has a special 
drum to pound. That's the first and 
most important step in taking ad- 
vantage of the revolution that took 
place last Nov. 4 

As business men, we are used to 
dealing with the cold facts and fig- 


good 
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ures. Thus, we know today that even 
a new administration will live in the 
shadow of attitudes that in the past 
have been antagonistic toward free 
competition. In 20 years, anti-busi- 
ness sentiment has become deeply 
ingrained in opinion-making sections 
of the public. 

That isn’t going to change over- 
night. Years are likely to pass be- 
fore this attitude has been com- 
pletely outgrown; years are needed 
to reverse the thinking we have had 
to face in the past two decades. 

We can certainly speed this growth, 
this maturing of public opinion. We 


can do so by going to all those who 
are willing to listen to us—who, in 
fact, may be eager to understand 
more fully what we have to say. 


Local Tasks 

If I may act, for a moment, as a 
sort of weather man, it seems to me 
that there is developing here a re- 
turn to some of the virtues that 
have built the pioneer sections . of 
the country: Thrift; a day’s work 
well done; an understanding and 
appreciation of true craftsmanship. 

That, I believe, is a good omen. 
Heaven knows, the new craftsman- 
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BAKER IS POPULAR FELLOW 
AT HAMBURG, IOWA 


HAMBURG, IOWA — Doughnut 
Day here is becoming a tradition. On 
the first anniversary of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce’s effort that 
returned Lester Hite, the town bak- 
er, to Hamburg, 325 dozen dough- 
nuts were given aaway. 

In 1951 Mr. Hite decided he would 
move Hamburg’s only bakery to an- 
other state. By the end of 1951 he 
wanted to return to Hamburg. But 
the $700 moving costs presented a 
hurdle. The Hamburg Jaycees came 
to his aid with the help of towns- 
people. A 7-truck caravan, manned 
by 30 volunteers, moved Mr. Hite 
back to Hamburg. Doughnut Day is 
proof enough that Mr. Hite is glad 
to be back in Hamburg. 





ship that goes into modern baking 
has not really been understood and 
appreciated by the general public. 
There is no doubt that at the present 
time our industry—all industry—has 
a better chance than ever before to 
justify the faith just placed in it 
by the American people. This is the 
time for speaking out. There will 
never be any better time 
The National Tasks 

I mentioned that as_ realists and 
practical business men we have to 
recognize the fact that although the 
public climate has changed, many reg- 
ulations and restrictions of a less 
friendly administration remain with 
us as problems to be solved. It would 
be foolhardy for us to assume that 
the new administration will auto- 
matically correct all evils, errors and 
omissions without positive represen- 
tation from those most directly con- 
cerned. 

We are, for instance, in urgent 
need of tax relief. So, of course, is 
everybody else—-but it’s up to the 
baking industry to play its part in 
bringing about the necessary legis- 
lative changes that will effect that 
relief throughout the nation. We are 
also in need of relief from the re- 
strictions that particularly hurt the 
baking industry—not because we con- 
sider ourselves a special and privi- 
leged group, but because we can 
clearly demonstrate that such restric- 
tions ultimately work to the disad- 
vantage of every single person in 
the US. 

Here are just three current situ- 
ations that require action: 

First, we have to state the case 
against the disastrously low level of 
the sugar quota. As fixed for 1952 
by the Truman administration's sec- 
retary of agriculture, sugar stocks 
in commercial channels have dropped 
to about 200,000 tons below last year. 
That has meant, as you all know, 
an artificially high price for sugar, 
resulting of course in high prices 
for home and industrial consumers. 
We believe this measure to be con- 
trary to the best interests of all 
groups of the public—and as such 
we have every right as an _ indus- 
try group to present our case to 
the new government. 

Secondly, there now exists an arti- 
ficial price level for raisins. Here, too, 
the secretary of agriculture has es- 
tablished a level not justified by the 
available supply—and here, too, the 
interests of all consumers are di- 
rectly concerned. 

Thirdly, price and wage controls 
are in urgent need of complete re- 
evaluation. Judging from a recent 
article in that very sensitive ba- 
rometer of public opinion, The Read- 
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er’s Digest, I have every reason to 
believe that the door to relief from 
these costly and unsound government 
controls has been unlocked. The bak- 
ing industry, through the ABA, has 
the responsibility of joining all other 
industries in renewed representation 
on that score. 


Expanding Activities 


The ABA has accumulated consid- 
erable experience in insuring wider 
acceptance for our products and 
heightened recognition of the con- 
tribution which bakers have made 
to the nation’s health and welfare. 
It is increasing this activity. One of 


ABA's current projects is a_ two- The Federal Trade Commission, for pects our light to be hid under a 
a — 
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year study by Northwestern Univer- 
sity. This study will give a schol- 
arly and objective account of the 
American baking industry. 

We are also expanding our activi- 
ties in Washington, designed to pre- 
sent the baking industry’s story more 
effectively in the nation’s capital. 
The Washington staff of the associ- 
ation keeps informed on all meas- 
ures that affect our industry. It 
knows how and where to direct in- 
formation to congressional commit- 
tees, to individual congressmen or to 
government bureaus that need in- 
formation to function fairly and ef- 
fectively. 








instance, now plans to start hearings 
very soon to determine what hap- 
pens to the consumer dollar. It will 
inquire, among other things, what 
percentage of consumer money goes 
for the family’s bread. 

Of course, your ABA will speak 
for our industry at these hearings, 
to make sure that the interests of 
America’s bakers will be fully rep- 
resented. 

It is in the field of local pub- 
lic relations that the baker with a 
real faith in the American people 
a faith completely justified by the 
recent elections—can do the most 
to help his industry. Nobody ex- 
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bushel, and nobody can possibly re- 
sent it if a baker adopts every means 
at his disposal to show how he serves 
the community. 

This principle of service has to 
be reflected in everything he does. 
During the past 20 years, a wide 
gulf has separated management and 
labor. Industry now has, in that re- 
spect, what amounts to a vote of 
confidence from the American peo- 
ple. It’s up to each individual baker 
to justify that confidence by hard 
personal work in this whole new 
field of industrial relations. If he 
fails, his employees will be the first 
to carry the news to the commu- 
nity. If he succeeds, then those em- 
ployees—-the same men and women 
who helped to vote a new admin- 
istration into power—will be the first 
to let the community know that 
their faith was merited. 

The ABA is already working in 
that field, through its industrial re- 
lations committee. The association 
has also taken a number of new and 
important steps in helping local bak- 
ers improve their position and stand- 
ing in the community without doing 
so at the expense of others. 


Public Relations Policy 
Committee 

Earlier this year, the industry took 
several steps in expanding its pub- 
lic relations program. Probably the 
most important of these was the 
setting up of a public relations pol- 
icy committee, composed of senior 
executives of the industry. Working 
with ABA officers and staff, togeth- 
er with our public relations coun- 
sel, it is the function of this com- 
mittee to establish plans and pro- 
grams both short-term and _ long- 
term that will tell our story to the 
public. 

In September, we held the first 
of what we hope to be a series of 
regional public relations clinics, in 
which the fundamental principles of 
creating community appreciation and 
respect are hammered out into lo- 
cal measures that each baker can 
use for himself. Our recently pub- 
lished ABA guide to public relations, 
which must be familiar to many of 
you, is another step we have taken 

and one that is even more valid 
now than it was before the elec- 
tion—to create even greater public 
confidence and support. And we are 
now preparing an opinion booklet for 
use by individual bakers that should 
go a long way toward refuting, once 
and for all, the rumors and false 
claims that have done so much dam- 
age in the past. Our public relations 
policy committee is also studying 
plans for an industry-wide Speakers’ 
Bureau. 

As you know, ABA membersh'‘p 
includes membership in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking—the research 
and. educational center of the bak- 
ing industry. 

The AIB consumer service, in co- 
Rr Ee ae FSC 


2,257 LB. CAKE GETS SUPER 
SPECIAL HANDLING 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A 2,257 Ib. 
birthday cake was baked by Moeller’s 
Bakery in Ocala, Fla., for Clark But- 
ler’s Super Market, Gainesville. The 
cake was baked in sections and as- 
sembled on a frame in Ocala, then 
taken to Gainesville by truck. Two 
wreckers lifted it gently from the 
truck onto a platform which could be 
rolled into the store. Final decora- 
tions were put on after the cake was 
in place. The cake was distributed to 
the customers during a store promo- 
tion. 
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WE CONTINUE to call the roster of our valued 
friends--the brokers, jobbers and bakers who 
help us keep the wheels turning. They absarb 
a steady stream of clears and patents from our 
mill, running to 6000 cwt. a day. All of it 
can go directly into the production line 
without aging because IT'S BIN-AGED* in our 
50,000 cwt. aging plant--an Atkinson plus 

for 12 years. We would like an opportunity 
to tell you the full Atkinson story. 

Call, wire or write Atkinson Milling 


Company, Minneapolis. 
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Baking is a big business. There is a 
lot of capital investment behind every 
loaf on the market today. So, it is 
wise for a baker to protect that invest- 
ment by extra care in the quality of 
his bread. Thoughtful bakers who 
realize this are the best customers of 
RODNEY flours. Experience has taught 
them that RODNEY quality is always | 
at the top, day after day without fail. | 
Try a RODNEY brand and you will, | 


as so many bakers do, standardize on 

















these superb flours. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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operation with the industry’s pro- 
motional program, undertakes a di- 
rect public relations function. Its 
literature on food and nutrition is 
much appreciated by educators, ex- 
tension workers and public health 
officials. During the ffirst’ eight 
months of this year, 20,000 requests 
were received, and 1,500,000 pieces 
of literature were distributed. Teach- 
ers, home economists, food service 
organizations and homemakers are 


thus helped to appreciate bakery 
foods. 
Through the Bakers of America 


Program, we are now working on 
plans for promotion of “July Is Pic- 
nic Month" next summer. In addi- 
tion, as you probably know, we have 
undertaken another major promo- 
tional campaign that will promote 
the toast and breakfast idea early 
in 1953 

These activities, together with our 
industry-sponsored network radio 
program, serve to improve the econ- 
omy of the industry—and stimulate 
the sale of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. In all those plans and activi- 
ties we strive to keep a good bal- 
ance between national and local ac- 
tivities, between immediate action 
ind long-term planning. 


Conclusion: A New Spirit 

In summation, I feel that it is 
imperative that we distinguish be- 
tween two major factors. 

First, we will be able to work 
within the framework of a more fa- 
vorable public climate. 

Second, we should not assume that 
a change in sentiment and attitude 
will be quickly reflected in wider 
recognition for the baking industry 
or in increased sales. 

Business will find itself on 
trial. So it will be up to us to 
use a more favorable public at- 
titude toward industry, in order 
to achieve beth the recognition 
and sales which American bak- 
ing’s achievements justify. 

No one, I suggest, is going to do 
that job for us. We've got to do it 
ourselves. We, ourselves, must sup- 
ply the facts that will present a true 
picture of the work done by the 
baking industry of this nation. 

In doing this, we must take care 
neither to underestimate nor to over- 
estimate the opportunity that pre- 
sents itself to us. It is an opportu- 
nity—and just that! If we ignore it, 
we shall have only ourselves to 
blame. If we assume that it will, al- 
most automatically, act as a favor- 
able wind that blows us some good 

then we will run the danger of 
missing what I have already called 
the chance of a lifetime. 

A great deal will have been ac- 
complished if the baking industry 
tackles old problems in a brand new 
spirit. 

We are left with a vast residue of 
restrictions and difficulties, born in 
the years of the last administra- 
tion. Certaintly, industry must work 
to correct those very measures which 
the American people have just re- 
jected. I am sure they expect us 
to—provided we do it in a way that 
justifies their reaffirmation of faith 

The threat of reduced sales is 
one example. Every sensible Ameri- 
can expects a business or industry 
to be concerned about its sales. We 
can go on fighting that battle, there- 
fore, without any change at all. The 
same thing holds true in our ef- 
forts to demonstrate the value of 
bakery products to health and nu- 
trition; and in our communications 
with local and national opinion lead- 
ers who influence attitudes about 
the products the industry offers for 
sale 
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I am completely convinced that, 
where the best interests of the na- 
tion are concerned, the baking in- 
dustry can present its story in the 
same strong, aggressive and yet com- 
pletely fair way that any responsi- 
ble individual would do in a com- 
parable situation. That is the course 
the ABA is taking. 

To meet the challenge of the next 
four years, the baking industry must 
move from a defense—no matter how 
skillful a defense—to a forthright 
presentation of its own achievements, 
views and plans. 

Some of us, perhaps, have grown 


defeatist during the past 20 years; 
if so, as the saying goes, it’s time 
for a change. If we fail now, we 
shall have no one to blame but our- 
selves. 

We must speak up—but without 
rancor. 

We must talk to be heard—but 
carry no stick. 

We must go on the offensive 
but in the spirit of active competi- 
tion for the good of all groups. 

Our task is to do a better job in 
creating a sympathetic understand- 
ing and appreciation of our indus- 
try’s contribution to the nation's 
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health and welfare. 

The nation’s climate is filled with 
hope—hope of change. And we owe 
it to the nation, as much as to our 
industry, to see that our interests 
are fairly and fully presented before 
the new bar of public opinion. 


———SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS The Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis held its annual 
election and dinner dance recently 
at the Covered Wagon. In charge was 
Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, 


president of the group. 





N. other sweetening agent is so acceptable to consumers as sugar’. 


No other sweetening agent is more economical—gives you 25 to 50°% more 


sweetening power. No other sweetening agent is easier to use, store and handle. 


For improved color, texture and tenderness, use sugar. 


Just as there can be no substitute for quality, there can be no 


substitute for sugar. Sugar means quality, and quality builds sales! 


For up-to-the-minute facts explaining why 


sugar is the safest, most effective, and, in 


the long run, most economical sweetening 


agent you can use, write Department X. 


*Sucrose—cane and heet sugar. 


NEW YORK 5, 


NUGAR 


INFORMATION 





INC. 
NEW YORK 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . ae 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE— cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and d 


racker sponge sakelels 


oughnut flour 


CRACKER KING—c 


100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING— 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Employee’s Family 
Included in Omar’s 
New Training Plan 


BELOIT, WIS.—About 100 em- 
ployees of Omar, Inc., attended a 
meeting here at which the firm’s edu- 
cation and training program was dis- 
cussed. It is being developed with 
the cooperation of the Beloit Adult & 
Vocational School and will emphasize 
specialized business training as a 
foundation for a sales and merchan- 
dising career. Addressing the vzroup 
was Don Short, Minneapolis, Omar 
consultant, who emphasized the ex- 
panding significance of the food in- 
dustry, and said the baking business 
is the sixth largest in the country 
in retail volume. 

Joseph Miglio, trade and industry 
coordinator for the vocational school 
reviewed the program which will in- 
clude special courses for wives of 
Omar routemen. He said that a 
planned course in the field of selling 
is being arranged in Beloit for the 
first time. 

The key educator in bringing this 
new strategy in training to modern 
merchandising will be Joseph L. 
Kliener of the business administra- 
tion staff of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Kliener has made substantial 
contributions to personnel develop- 
ment and sales management since 
his graduation from Northwestern 
University. His theories and _ tech- 
niques are based on actual experi- 
ence in most types of personal and 
retail selling. Recently, at the direc- 
tion of the U.S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute, he originated a special course 
in retail merchandising. 

According to Mel Maceau, director 
of personnel for the Milwaukee divi- 
sion of Omar, the average prospect 
for a position in the food merchan- 
dising field is not aware of the im- 
portance of the food industry and 
that it now receives 26% to 28% of 
every family dollar. 

Mr. Miglio emphasized an impor- 
tant secondary phase of the program 
which includes instruction in arts, 
crafts and hobbies to complement the 
business instruction. Wives of Omar 
routemen and women employees of 
the company have a selection of 11 
arts and crafts courses available in 
the program. 

The 15 courses range from the spe- 
cialized Omar training class to such 
unrelated subjects as first aid and 
radio. 

Nelson Calendine, branch manager 
for Omar, indicates that interest in 
the new program has been running 
high and that the voluntary enroll- 
ment may be 100%. “Besides being 
an interesting evening out for hus- 
band and wife,” said Mr. Calendine, 
“the need for capable executives in 
our business has made both aware of 
the possibilities in such training.” 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
WILL GATHER IN DENVER 


DENVER—At a meeting of the 
board’ of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. it was voted 
to hold the annual convention of the 
organization at the Albany Hotel in 
Denver, May 3-4. 

Officers of the association are C. J 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., 
Denver, president; Jack R. Jacobson, 
Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, first 
vice president; Gene Sneesby, Wig- 
wam Bakery, Casper, Wyo., second 
vice president; Fred Linsemaier, Bro- 
lite Co., and Linsemaier Bakery Serv- 
ice, Denver, secretary-treasurer 
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David Harum 


says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
















Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MiLuinG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


D.R FisHER, Mer BELGRADE, MONT 
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“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO. OKLAHOMA 
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Here's the new raisin advertising 
schedule for ’53...Full-color 
half-pages in McCALL’S and 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


this make for you? 


HAT DEPENDS. This California Raisin Industry advertising 

Tis designed to make your customers “hungry” for raisin bread 
and raisin-rich baked goods. It's up to jow to “satisfy” them. 
You can do that—and make it pay ex/ra dividends —by keeping 
the raisin advertising schedule in mind when you make your own 
baking and promotion plans. In January and March, offer you 
raisin-rich cupcakes (and maybe a new raisin frosting, too)...in 
February, put a special push behind your own raisin bread... and 
go all out with raisin cookies in April and May. 

Advertising and merchandising material for your promotions 
is available FREE. Address: CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD, 
Box 1963, Fresno, California. 

NOTE: A special “vaisin column” sets up extra- 
dividend sales for you, too. Promotes raisin bread 
and raisin baked goods every month in SUNSET, 
PARENTS’, TODAY’s WOMAN and TRUE Story 


& = ss 
MAKE YOUR OWN BAKING AND SALES WITH ‘Be 
CALIFORNIA © 
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powdered or brown sugar. 
4. In order to reconstitute dried al- 


DO You KNOW * a " ? bumen, 4 lb. water should be used 


with each pound of dried albumen. 
Pg 5. When a cookie formula calls for 
pastry flour and cake flour is used 
Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects § instead, no difference will be noticed 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the in the finished product. 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 6. During the summer months, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check waxed paper should be stored at 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A about 40° F. in order to eliminate 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. trouble on the wrapping machine. 


7. When the eggs and sugar for 








1. Linseed oil is ideally suited for doughs should have a temperature of sponge cakes are heated to about APRIL 1215 
burning in new pans or pans that about 35-38° F. 110-120° F. before beating them, the ST. LOUIS 
have been cleaned. 3. Granulated sugar will produce beating time will be considerably less ; 

2. The refrigerator for retarded greater spread in cookies than either than when they are not heated. 


8. Diastatic malt contains the en- 
zyme, diastase. 
= A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 9. If a bread dough has a pH of 4.3 
it would definitely be on the old side. 

10. The only difference between 
grainy and smooth lard is_ that 
smooth lard contains about 5% mois- 
ture and grainy lard is 100% fat. 

11. When part soft wheat is used 
in white bread, it is best to add this 
in the dough stage when using the 
sponge dough procedure. 

12. There is no difference between 
seedless raisins and muscats. 

13. When honey is used to replace 
sugar in white bread, there is no rea- 
son why it should not always pro- 
duce satisfactory bread. 

14. Unbleached pastry flour should 
be used in making pie crust instead of 
cake flour. 

15. Some bakers add a_=e small 
amount of cream of tartar or cream 
of tartar substitute to their white 
cake mixes as it seems to produce a 
somewhat whiter crumb color. 

16. Ingredients containing mold 
spores when used in cakes will cause 
them to mold faster. 

17. When ammonia is used in mak- 
ing French doughnuts, the ammonia 
will darken the frying fat. 

18. When water is high in alkaline 
substances, the fermentation of bread 
doughs is slowed down. 

19. Baking powder should be stored 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING ny Sepentetagery ageraece naga 
20. When changing from a bread 


formula low in milk solids to one 
quite high in milk solids, no adjust- 
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HE long record of service — 





oe 7 ments should be made in the baking i 
more than 75 years—that marks saesiens aid tan. 
HUNTER flours in the baking indus- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe— 
try is a testimonial to the fine baking B-E-T-S TABLETS CUT 
ree , ' 6 IN PRICE BY STERWIN 
qualities of these superior products. NEW YORK—A price reduction in 
: the price of “B-e-t-s” tablets has been 
Only outstanding results could hav e announced by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
maintained this reputation for so long The reduction reflects lower prices 
pe on vitamins B, and B:. 
a time. The firm has released a new sched- 


ule of prices for the several formulas. 

Previously announced was a similar 
reduction in the price of “B-e-t-s’’ 
ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR with vitamin D added. 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO, NEW YORK-John B. Hunt ha 


been named production manager of 

the Borden Food Products Co., a divi- 

W E L L I N G T O N, KA N S A S sion of the Borden Co. Formerly as- 

sistant production manager, he suc- 

ceeds Carl C. Baldwin who has re- 

tired after nearly 40 years of service. 

Mr. Hunt has been with Borden’s for 

31 years, and was named assistant 
production manager in 1948. 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY | PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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© ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


3. A, BCKMART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA., A 


JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS 
FORT WAYNE—INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS— MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, MOBILE—ALABAMA. NEW ORLEANS 





















GET IN 
THE 
EASTER PROFIT PARADE W 
ITH .. 


¥ 
¢ 





new digplay kit for'53 | 


i | than ever: 
new sales - -.- ith R \-Miller’s Ath big 
motion! Included are a beautiful new ‘““Mama’’ 
separate cuddly “Baby” rabbit. There’s “Quack ” the 
attractive new Cake Easter Egg carton, displays, banners, 
oo windows and counters to bring customers in 
ost when you 


and sell em! 
u can get the entire kit at no extra Cc 
bu ssture-controlled American Beauty 


our Russell-Miller salesm 
direct NOW! 
SPECIAL BAKING 


EQUIPMENT.-- 


The kit cont 
and decorating sheets. 
molds shown are aval 
able extra cost if you ¢° 
Cake Easter Egg baking equipment. 


an or write 





RUSSELD-MILLER MILLING C0 


‘ ers of O IENT M E CA BEAIl 7 Y and other F e aker Flo rs 
Mill rs f CCIDE AM Vv u 
’ 
eRI N 4 
in B 
§ 


(— 
\ pecoRate o 


(abe Eas Epp! 9 


{ THEYRE 


wy 
st 


6000 FOR YOU! ° 


KEY TO 
DISPLAY 
ITEMS 


lie 26° plush 
r’'Mama" rabbit 

ie 32. 11” plush 

. ? “Baby” rabbit 


= i 9” plush “Quacky 
the duck 


4. Giant 3-piece ‘Bunnies with 
Banner’ window display 


5. Four miniature cut-out display 
pieces 

6. Sixty “Take-me-home”’ cartons, 
with shredded cellophane —holds 1 
large egg or 12 small eggs. 


> iP 8, 9. cut-out Cake Easter Egg 
display pieces for windows and 
counters. 


10. Green “grass” display mat 
36” x 60” (not pictured) 


EASTER IS APRIL 5th! 


) 
I 
= 


Bakery Sales Division 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


Rush me all information on how | can get your big 
1953 Cake Easter Egg promotion kit. 


Name 


Address 


EXTRA MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


at additional cost: 


City Zone State 


SUPPLY LIMITED! ACT NOW! This offer available only 
in the continental U. S., east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Large and small rabbits, 
“Quacky” the duck, “‘Take-me-home” 
carton and shredded cellophane. 


non een eel 














high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cis, s. oat. 
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Tooth Decay Cause 
Not Laid to Sweets 


NEW YORK—A 567-page volume 
entitled ‘“‘A Survey of the Literature 
of Dental Caries” has been published 
by the National Research Council. 
The book represents 10 years of con- 
tinuous work by the Council's com- 
mittee on dental health, their con- 


su!.ants, and the authors. 

Summarizing the book's findings, 
the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., whose staff has given 
them a careful study, says, “As was 
to be expected no final ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
as to the causes of tooth decay 
emerge from these studies. Never- 
theless, the findings do validate in 
large degree the position of those 
who insist that the true causes of 
dental caries are still obscure, by 
no means confined to any single fac- 
tor such as the use of sweeteners in 
the diet, and that further study of 
the problem is imperative.” 
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CALIFORNIA FOOD PLANTS 
GET HONOR ROLL AWARDS 


ALHAMBRA, CAL. For the 
fourth consecutive year food sanitation 
service, a division of Food & Drug 
Service, Inc., has published its annual 
honor roll awards for consistent 
achievement in food plant sanitation 
in 1952 





On the honor roll are these plants: 
Cinch Products, Inc., Grandma Bak- 
ing Co., Helms Bakeries, Oroweat 
Baking Co. and Union Maid Bakery, 
Los Angeles; Coast Dakota Flour 
Co., Goldcrest Co. and Oroweat Bak- 
ing Co., San Francisco; Di Carlo’s 
National Bakery, Inc., San Pedro; 
Grandma Baking Co., Oakland; 
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Helms’ Bakeries, Montebello, and 
Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego. 

Food & Drug Service, Inc., 1 pri- 
vately operated company, conducts 
food plant inspections and sets up 
requirements for processing, han- 
dling and storing foods. 
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TIME CLOCK BULLETIN 
AVAILABLE FROM ASBE 


CHICAGO—Time clocks in the 
bakery, their type of breakdown of 
the hour into minutes and seconds or 
into decimals of an hour, their loca- 
tion in the bakery, and practices of 
their use are discussed in Information 
Service Bulletin No. 24 of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, re- 
cently released to the membership. 

The one page bulletin asks specific 
questions on the three points about 
time clocks, and three qualified mem- 
bers have given their opinions on each 
point. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained on request to the secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, La Salle 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, if a_ self-addressed 3¢ 
stamped, long envelope, or 3¢ in 
stamps is enclosed. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 








Quaker Bakers Flour!” 


~~ y 


The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 


wheat selection 


. . modern milling under the 


high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 












WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





The Quaker Qals Ompany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif, 
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You can count on 
Anheuser-Busch 
Rakers Yeast for 
highest uniformity... 
pound after pound 
after pound. 














items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3328—Industrial 
BP saimne 


A new enamel! paint, called Odor- 
less Staize-Clene, is now being manu- 
factured by Enterprise Paint Manu- 
facturing Co. According to the manu- 
facturer, this paint is resistant to 
dirt, greases, moisture, mildew and 
lactic acids because of a new ingre- 
dient, patented ‘‘syncon,” making it 
almost poreless. The enamels, in flat, 
semi-gloss and gloss finishes, are 
available in 39 colors. Literature is 
obtainable by checking No. 3328 and 
mailing the coupon. 


\¢ e) 
No. 3329—Tender- 
izing Agent 

A new tenderizing agent, called 
Brosoft has been announced by the 
Brolite Company, Inc. The company 
states that the product has been con- 
stituted to produce increased emulsi- 
fication and dispersion, resulting in 





A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
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activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of 
the dough. Brosoft contains flour, 
mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable 
oils, lecithin and associated phos- 
phatides (vegetable emulsifier), and 
salt. Brosoft is a dry product packed 
in 100 lb. laminated paper bags. Its 
use requires no changes in shop pro- 
cedures, according to the manufac- 
turer. Secure additional information 
by checking No. 3329 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3330—Emergeney 
Lighting Unit 


A redesigned automatic emergency 
lighting unit designed for plants that 
need an extra safety margin is being 
marketed by General Scientific 
Equipment Co. The light goes on in- 
stantly if the power fails, states the 
manufacturer. The unit is powered 
by a storage battery and a trickle 
charger automatically maintains a 
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charge. A built-in hydrometer indi- 
cates the state of the battery. The 
unit plugs into any A.C. circuit and 
the lights are sealed beam of 100 
C.P. and will provide 10 hours of 
light, the company states. Cornplete 
information is available by checking 
No. 3330 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3334—PolyethylI- 
ene Drum Liner 


Mehl Manufacturing Co., a division 
of the Sydney-Thomas Corp., offers a 
new polyethylene drum liner that fea- 
tures a circular disc which forms the 
bottom of the liner. The new liner 
eliminates the use of mandrels and 
also eliminates the creases which 
might result in leaks and ruptures, 
according to the company. The fibre 
disc between two layers of polyethy- 
lene forms the circular bottoms of 
the new liners. The new liners range 
in gauge from .0015, often used with 
smaller drums and less corrosive 


products, to heavy .006 gauge for ure 
with highly corrosive products. They 





are available for use with drums 
ranging in capacity up to 55 gallons. 
For use with both steel and fibre 
drums, the new liners are intended 
for containers of food products, cor- 
rosive materials, chemicals, and many 
other “hard to handle” solid, liquid 
and semi-liquid materials. More in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 3334 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3336—Steam 
Cleaner 


The Sellers Booster Jet, a cleaning 
unit made for plants with low pres- 
sure steam facilities, is being manu- 
factured by Sellers Injector Corp. 
The unit is designed to operate on 
cold water and plant steam of from 5 
psi to 25 psi, and can convert 5 psi 
inlet steam pressure to 100 psi dis- 
charge pressure, according to the 
manufacturer. The range increases 
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‘The Choice of th 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
1008 6 0. (eae @ OF 


Duluth, Minnesota 





“Golden Loat” That's Our 


t 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, IHlinois 






















A SUCCESSFUL DONE 
BUSINESS CAI 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN ~ -:- COLORADO 














GET BIGGER PIE PROFITS 


with 


PIE-PAK$ . . . the dust-proof pie containers with an 


overall cellophane top to allow full visibility of your products 
and show your name prominently displayed — keep that “oven- 
fresh” flavor in your pies longer and reduce stales and damage 


—————— 
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FOR SOFT PIES 


to a 
mum, Sturdily made 
of pure virgin pulp. 
chemically 
for sanitary purposes 
Send for special low- 
cost trial order of 
1000 Pie-Paks to De- 
partment E. 


mini- 


treated 





FOR TWO-CRUST PIES 


PIE-PAK COMPANY. inc. + 1300 HUDSON stREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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proportionately to 200 psi discharge 
pressure from 25 psi inlet steam, says 
the manufacturer, which states these 
other factors: a solid steam stream 
of hot water, containing detergent up 
to 25% of the total volume, with 
temperatures of 160° to 210°, under 
pressure of 100 psi to 200 psi, is pro- 
pelled with sufficient force to remove 
dirt and grease; length of the jet is 
manually controlled to extend as far 
as 30 ft. from the discharge nozzle 
Check No. 3336 and mail the coupon 
for more information. 
No. 3335—Conveyor 
Leasing Plan 

Gravity and belt conveyors are 
available on lease, believed to be an 
innovation in the materials handling 
industry, as a result of a rental plan 
announced by James R. Sebastian. 
president of The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc. The company’s line 
of “package-type” conveyors called 
“Rapistan” is available under the 
lease plan. Customers can now lease 
conveying equipment ranging from a 
single inter-floor belt conveyor to a 
complete materials flow system. The 
lease plan is currently available in 
the Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
areas. Under the plan, conveying 
equipment is installed by The Rapids- 
Standard Company, Inc., for a mu- 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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tually agreed-on charge. A_ fixed 
monthly sum covers use of the equip- 
ment. Insurance, maintenance, repair 
and personal property tax are paid 
by the conveyor manufacturer. Firms 
interested in more details are invited 
to check No. 3335 and mail the cou- 
pon. 


No. 3333—Automatie 
Door Control 


Production of a newly designed, 
electrically operated hydraulic door 
control has been announced by Dor- 
O Matic Division of Republic Indus- 
tries, Inc. The automatic “Invisible 
Dor-Man” opens any type of door 
(glass, wood, or metal) the instant a 
person steps on the carpet leading 
through the doorway. The door re- 
mains open until the person has 





walked through, and then closes with 
a two-speed action. The initial clos- 
ing speed is reduced during the last 
few inches of closing for quieter op- 
eration, states the firm. These speeds 
are adjustable at time of installation. 
To get complete information check 
No. 3333 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3332—Booklet on 
Plant Maintenance 


“Industrial Maintenance” is the ti- 
tle of a new booklet offered by the 
consulting firm of Wheeler Associ- 
ates, Inc. The booklet details such 
topics as “How to Keep Equipment, 
Methods and Facilities in Top Oper- 
ating Condition,” “A Guide to Organ- 
izing an Industrial Maintenance Pro- 
gram,” “Check List for Machinery,” 
“Maintenance of Methods,” “Plant 
Facilities” and “Physical Environ- 
ment.” In addition, the literature 
covers lighting, air conditioning, col- 
or painting, noise conditioning, vibra- 
tion control, plant architecture, good 
housekeeping, employee operating ef- 
ficiency, worker health and comfort, 
and employee morale. A maintenance 
check list is designed to aid in evalu- 
ating a company’s existing mainten- 
ance program. Copies of this free 
literature may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3332 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3331—Booklets 
on Stabilizers 


Seaplant Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced publication of an informa- 
tion kit consisting of three recently 
revised SeaKem technical bulletins. 
The bulletins deal with stabilizers 
and their sea plant origins, SeaKem 
products and how to handle and use 
SeaKem colloid agents. These colloids 
are used for thickening, binding, gell- 
ing and control of crystal growth and 
stabilizing emulsions in such baked 
products as pie fillings, meringues 
and cake icings. This kit is available 
without charge by checking No. 3331 
and mailing the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 





fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 


Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 
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be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 

No. 2536-—Conveyor terms and 
definitions, Conveyor Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

No. 3299—Delivery cart, Coleman 
Division, Fanner Metal Products Co. 

No. 3300 — Panning equipment, 
Union Machinery Co. 

No. 3301—Folder on decorations, 
Wesco Products. 

No. 3302—Floor machine circular, 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3303—Hot-cold cabinet, Cres- 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3304—Melted shortening unit, 
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Ferry Steel Products & Equipment 
Co. 

No. 3305—Portable pH meter, bat- 
tery operated, Photovolt Corp. 

No. 3306—Centrifugal pump bulle- 
tin, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3307—Bag and label sealing 
machine, Mercury Heat Sealing 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3308—Self-sticking product la- 
bel, Goodren Products Corp. 

No. 3309—Booklet on financial man- 
agement, Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 

No. 3310—Truck decals, American 
Decalcomania Co. 

No. 3$311—Welded 
Plastic Packaging Co. 


seal process, 


No. 3312—Loading dock cover, At- 
las Products Co. 

No. 38318—Cabinet temperature 
control, Food Technology, Inc. 

No. 3314—Interfolded wax tissue, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 

No. 3315—Cellophane printing 
method, Dobeckmun Co. 

No, 3316—Refrigerated display 
case, Lern, Inc. 

No. 3317—Food storage and deliv- 
ery cabinet, Bevles Co. 

No. 3318—Teflon products bulletin, 
Packing Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. 

No. 3319 — Screw conveyor, M-H 
Standard Co. 
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i'm reminding 
your customers to 


ENRICHED 
BREAD” 


3 mornings a week on 
“Ladies’ Fair” over 535 
Mutual Network stations. 








B-E-T-S tablets first made it possible for bakers to enrich bread easily, 


1, The Original tablet method 
which has been universally adopted 
by the baking industry, has saved 
bakers many millions of dollars. 





3. Fastest disintegration and uni- ° 
form dispersion insure dependable + 
and uniform enrichment. ° 
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. 
e y, dl L 
ING. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc, 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Froneeu. an Pood Ennichmend 


accurately and economically back in 1941, at the very beginning of the 
enrichment program. B-E-T-S continue to lead the way to better en- 
richment through constant research and product improvement. 

Let your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative show you how 
the B-E-T-S Inventory Control System can supply your production 
needs with minimum inventory investment. 


Here’s why B:E:T:S lead! 


2. B-E-T-S formulas, the first to 
meet government requirements, 
have now become standard through- 
out the industry. 


4. Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the 
highly assimilable form of lron—an 
exclusive feature—at no extra cost. 
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att 
BAKERS FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—APRIL 12-15 


as 


Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





No. 3320—Storage 
Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3321—Wrapping machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co. 

No. 3322—Oil-fired furnace, 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3323—Automatic temperature 
alarm, Mack Electric Devices, Inc. 

No. 3324—-Anti-fog liquid, Indust- 
rial Products Co. 

No. 3325 Metal cake container, 
Atlantic Can Co. 

No. 3326 Cookie tray, Standard 
Folding Trays Corp. 

No. 3327 Filling machine, Filler 
Machine Co., Inc. 


rack, Crescent 


Iron 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Food Stores’ Margin 
in Baked Goods High 


NEWARK—Bread and cake, cfien 
completely ignored in a food store, 
usually prove to be the grocer’s best 
profit items, declared A. F. Gucken- 
berger, advertising manager of Ward 
Baking Co., New York, in a !ecture 
at Rutgers University extension divi- 
sion center here. 

Speaking to grocer-students at- 
tending the ‘‘Modern Food Store Op- 
eration” course, Mr. Guckenberger 
declared that this merchandise gen- 
erates extraordinarily high dollar- 
gross-margin per square foot of dis- 
play space, involves no loss, requires 
only the smallest investment, does 
not need to be “trimmed” like most 
produce and requires only modest 
merchandising effort. 

This, he explained, does not mean 
that baked goods should not be pro- 
moted vigorously. Mr. Guckenberger 
pointed out that about one third of 
women coming into a store actually 
know they want bread, and only 
about 10% desire to buy cake. 

Baked goods should get a prefer- 
ential location in a market, he said, 
and from 2% to 3% of the self-serv- 
ice market space, more in neighbor- 
hood stores. Displays should be well 
marked, Mr. Guckenberger  con- 
cluded. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN BAKERIES 
FILLS 2 POSITIONS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Ap- 
pointment of C. E. Kincaid as gener- 
al manager of Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., and George A. Menard as Grand 
Rapids plant manager has been an- 
nounced by S. R. Livingstone, chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Kincaid was formerly control- 
ler of Superior Sleeprite Corp., and 
secretary-treasurer of S. Karpen & 
Bros., where he was also chairman 
of the management committee. He 
was graduated in 1925 from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Menard was with Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. for 21 years, and 
managed a baking plant employing 
400 men. 

Michigan Bakeries, Inc., has plants 
in Grand Rapids, Jackson, Bay City, 
and Petoskey, and operates in two 
thirds of Michigan’s lower penin- 
sula. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 





The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 





Pikes Peak... 
Colorado Rockies 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff uf Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
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Every luxury and convenience for 
light-hearted, informal living—400 
feet of ocean-front beach . | private 
pool . . patio, sundeck and solarium 
.. air-conditioned and ocean-view 
rooms . , cocktail lounge . . delicious 
food, reasonably priced, Convenient 
to all sports and entertainment, 
MOTORISTS — You'll Enjey Our Motel Accommodations 


Da: tie‘ Odeen Write for details and 
at 158th Street brochures now 


FLORIDA 





PAUL L. GARD, 
MANAGER 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Improper Storage 
of Sugar Causes 
Caking, Bad Odor 


NEW YORK—Storage and humid- 
ity are all-important in preventing 
sugar caking, a recent report of Su- 
crest Corp., New York, states. B. W. 
Dyer & Co., New York, has gieaned 
some pertinent excerpts from the re- 
port: 

“Sugar absorbs or loses moisture 
with changes in humidity—that is 
the amount of moisture in the air. 
In damp air, the dry surfaces of the 
individual grains of sugar become 
moist and are coated with a thin film 
of syrup. Later, if the air becomes 
dry, the sugar loses moisture by 
evaporation, and the surfaces of the 
crystals resume their normal hard- 
ness. However, during this operation 
the individual grains will adhere be- 
cause of their sticky condition, and 
as the syrup film dries, the crystals 
stick together, thus causing hard and 
lumpy sugar.” 

“Air saturated with water vapor 
is said to have a relative humidity of 
100%. When only 60% of moisture is 
present in the air it is said to have 
a relative humidity of 60%. The gen- 
eral rule is that when the atmos- 
phere is over 60% humidity, sugar 
will absorb sufficient moisture to be- 
come warehouse-set when it later 
dries out. When the relative humidity 
is below 60%, the atmosphere is com- 
parably dry, and it is considered that 
the sugar will not cake under such 
conditions. For every atmospheric 
temperature there is a definite 
amount of water vapor which air, at 
that temperature, can hold. A rise in 
air temperature increases its mois- 
ture-carrying capacity, and the rela- 
tive humidity is thereby decreased. 
On the other hand, a drop in air 
temperature decreases its moisture 
carrying capacity and thereby in- 
creases the relative humidity.” 

Dyer further points out that in- 
cluded in the Sucrest release were 
the following suggestions as precau- 
tions to those storing sugar: 

1. Do not pile sugar directly against 
walls. A space of one foot should be 
allowed between a pile of sugar and 
the wall. 

2. Do not pile sugar directly on 
floors. Sugar should be placed on 
wooden racks to allow air space be- 
tween the bags and the floors. It is 
also recommended that a layer of 
asphalt laminated paper should be 
placed on the top of the rack fol- 
lowed by a layer of plain paper (the 
plain paper avoids any odor contam- 
ination from the asphalt paper). 

3. Avoid storing sugar near open 
doorways, elevator shafts or loca- 
tions subject to draft. 

4. Keep all warehouse doors and 
windows closed and ventilator open- 
ings sealed when not in immediate 
use. 

5. To avoid moisture absorption by 
the sugar, do not store near any 
damp commodities. 

6. Care should be taken to rotate 
stocks and the old adage, “first in 
first out,” should be adhered to. 

7. Sugar is very susceptible to odor 
contamination. Therefore, do _ not 
store sugar any place near a material 
possessing a strong odor. 
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NEARS COMPLETION 


BLUE ISLAND, ILL.—The new 
manufacturing plant of Melanco, Inc., 
is nearing completion. Situated on a 
3% acre tract at Blue Island, the 
plant contains 60,000 sq. ft. of space. 
Melanco’s present plant at Blue 
Island will be continued as plant 1. 
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The 
OBINSON 
Milling Ce. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A ‘ 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





| VOIGT MILLING CO. |_| 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











*“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 38 


FARHOGRAPH PLASTOGRAPW 
T 




















1. False. Linseed oil has a foreign 
odor and flavor and therefore is very 
apt to contaminate baked products, 
We know of no pan manufacturer 
who recommends its use for, thtspur- 
pose. * 

2. True. This is the perature 
that is recommended. Humidity in the 
retarding box is also very important. 
It should be 85-88%. 

3. True. When the same procedure 
and formula are used, granulated 
sugar produces the most spread. Pow- 
dered sugar or brown sugar will be 
pretty well dissolved in the dough be- 
fore the cookies go into the oven. 
When granulated sugar is used, the 
undissolved sugar crystals melt in the 
oven during baking, producing a 
spreading effect. 

4. False. To each pound of dried 
albumen, 6 lb. water should be added 
in order to reconstitute it. 

5. False. The cookies will have 
somewhat less spread. As the cookies 
will be thicker, due to the decrease 
in spread, the flavor may also be ad- 
versely affected. This is due to less 
caramelization of the sugar in the 
cookies. 

6. False. It is best to store it at a 
temperature somewhere between 50 









Again this year 


NEBRASKA WHEAT 
LEADS IN BAKING QUALITY 


Flour Milled From “Nebraska Wheat 
Consistently Makes Good Bread 





This year —as in every year — flour 
from Nebraska wheat has excellent 
mixing tolerance, desirable baking 
strength and ease of handling. For *08% 

UNIFORMLY fine baking, choose and 70° F. When it is stored below 
Nebraska quality. More than 987 | x netrastr's, mee [Si Ei tt PART wtupnie aching 
of the wheats grown in Nebraska are lion bushels is of vari- 7 Sone. The inatink tk will be 
varieties approved for their desirable eae ce eee reduced and the baked cakes will 
milling and baking characteristics. 





by the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn, and have slightly more volume. 
me “gece to “nee 8. True. This enzyme has the abili- 
lent” in milling aod : Se eee : 
baking characteristics. ty to liquefy starch granules and con- 
vert the liquified starch into maltose 
sugar and dextrins. 
9. True. The pH of a properly fer- 
mented bread dough is about 5.4-5.6. 
Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 10. False. Both are 100% fat. The 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE od LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA only difference is the texture. Grainy 


For turther information, address inquiries to 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 








An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 





YEARS 
4 Big NAME IN FLOURS FOR OVER 90 


A fine quality special type flour designed to 
give YOU: 


Tender Flaky Pie Crusts 


Pie Maker, a flour carefully milled from the finest 
Low Viscosity, Low Protein Michigan soft white 
wheat will give you real shortening savings. Pro- 
duced under rigid laboratory control in one of 
America's most modern mills—you are assured of 
dependable, uniform results when you use Pie 
Maker Flour. 


Millers of 
PIE MAKER 


Famous for Flours 
Milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE 

WHEAT 







Established 1862 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK e@ BOSTON 
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lard is cooled slowly and allowed to 
chill in the container. Smooth lard, 
which is of a fine texture, is chilled 
rapidly by collecting melted fat on a 
refrigerated drum rotating against 
an open side trough containing the 
warm fat. The chilled lard is then 
scraped off and run into containers 
which are rapidly cooled. 


11. True, If the soft wheat flour is 
blended with the hard wheat flour 
and used in the sponge, there is a 
possibility that the soft flour becomes 
over developed and the stronger flour 
under developed. 

12. False. Seedless raisins are 
grown without seeds. They are quite 
sweet and are mostly used for general 
bakeshop purposes. Muscats are rais- 
ins from which the seeds have been 
removed. They are large, heavy in 

ar,.content and rich in flavor. 

éyar® ideally suited for pies, cakes 
and bread where their distinctive 
flavor is desired. 

13. False. The honey may be high 
in diastase. The enzyme diastase li- 
quefies starch granules and converts 
this liquified starch into maltose su- 
gar and dextrins. When too much 
diastase is present the gluten in the 
dough may be broken down and the 
starch liquified excessively; the dough 
becomes soft and sticky, being hard 
to handle through the machines. The 
resulting baked bread will have a 
dark crumb color and the texture 
will be coarse. 


14. True. It has been found that 
unbleached pastry flour will produce 
the most tender crust. The color of 
the crust will also be somewhat im- 
proved. 

15. True. However, if too much is 
used, the color of the crumb will be- 
come gray. The flavor of the cakes 
will also be harmed. 

16. False. During the baking of the 
cakes, the mold spores are killed by 
the oven temperature. 

17. True. Good results will be ob- 
tained by replacing the ammonia with 
baking powder. About two and a half 
times more baking powder than am- 
monia should be used. 

18. True. The doughs will require 
more time to ferment in order to de- 
velop the proper acidity. The addition 
of yeast food will counteract this 
slowing down action. Vinegar may be 
added to the dough, but this proce- 
dure is not accurate and is impracti- 
cal for the average baker. 

19. True. In the bakery the air is 
usually warm and moist. This pro- 
motes the reaction of exposed baking 
powder, thereby rendering a certain 
percentage of it useless before it goes 
into the batter or dough. 

20. False. Bread, high in mild sol- 
ids, should be at a somewhat lower 
temperature and for a longer period 
of time in order to bake out thorough- 
ly. Milk solids are high in lactose 
(milk sugar) which caramelize at 
somewhat lower temperatures than 
other sugars. Therefore, lower tem- 
peratures are recommended. 


We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Reardstoun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PLENTY MOISTURE NOW 
for 1953 Wheat Crop 


There were times during the fall when some were 
doubtful — but not Nebraska Wheat Farmers. 


Invariably the winter months here provide ample 


snow coverage so necessary to a bountiful July 
Harvest. 


This year is no exception— Prospects are good 
for the 1953 Nebraska Wheat Crop. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Identical r LOU RS 


Performance 


: GOMEC-— AKSARBEN 


GoocuH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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James R. Babcock has been pro- 
moted from assistant purchasing 
agent to purchasing agent of Omar, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

2 

Gene Yeutter, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
has purchased Wilson’s New Bakery, 
Alexandria, Minn., from A. W. Wil- 
son, who has operated it for the past 


five years. The bakery’s name has 
been changed to Yeutter’s New Bak- 
ery. 
es 

The 1912 price of 8¢ for a pound 
loaf of bread was the contribution 
made by Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., store at Hermosa 
Beach, Cal., during the 40th anniver- 


sary of the Hermosa Beach Chamber 
of Commerce. The 800 loaves baked 
for the occasion were quickly sold 
out. 


The Culver Center, Cal., shopping 
center celebrated its third birthday 
with Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., retail store serving 3,000 








GET MORE 
STRENGTH 
AT THE 
SEAMS 


A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


Keep products dry 
Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 

Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 


vvvvvv—vVvVvVvVvVvVvVv 





D> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


with 





A SHEET OF PAPER doesn’t make a package until you add a seam. 
Getting a strong, uniform seal at high speed poses one of 


the most vital problems in functional packaging. It is a problem 
Riegel has solved for hundreds of different products, from 
cereals and desserts to chemicals and drugs. Invariably the 


paper must also combine many of the protective 


functions listed at left. In one case the answer may be a 
simple glassine for high-speed glue sealing... in 
another it may be a triplex lamination of foil and special 
glassines for heat-sealed, vapor-proof packages. 
Whatever your packages may need, Riegel can develop 
the right papers . . . quickly, efficiently, economically. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, .N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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Of a ole 
BAKERS FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—APRIL 12-15 


Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





slices of cake and 4,500 cups of cof- 
fee. 
s 


The Wadena (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Arthur Jaenisch to Reu- 
ben Terras, who managed the Ga- 
brael Bakery, Minneapolis, for the 
past 15 years. 


Covington (Ky.) Home Bakery, 
has been sold to Larry E. Walker by 
Mrs. John Rondo, widow of the for- 
mer operator. 

® 


Nickle’s Bakery, Navarre, Ohio, is 
among the contributors to the Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges, 
an organization set up to give finan- 
cial assistance to private colleges in 
Ohio. 

s 


Sale of the DeWitt (Iowa) Bakery 
by M. T. Mekeel to Frank Vosatka, 
Clinton, Iowa, has been reported. The 
new owner was formerly employed 
by Sweetheart Bakery, Clinton. 

& 

Terry’s Bakery, Flora, Ill, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Terry, has 
opened in a new location. 

oe 

Frank W. Herman, who learned 
his trade as a baker in Metz, France, 
and who came to the U.S. five years 
ago, has opened a pastry shop at Car- 
bondale, Til. 

& 


A new plant is being completed by 
Quality Bakery Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
* 

Stanley Kareski was honored by 
the Quarter Century Club of Wonder 
Bakery, Akron, Ohio, for comp!ction 
of 25 years of service with the firm. 


3 
George Harrison, owner of the 
Stotz Bakery, Shawnee, Okla., has 
discontinued baking bread, and will 
concentrate on cakes and pastries. 
a 
Jack Pendleton, owner of the Cake 
Box Bakery, Oklahoma City, has re- 
decorated the interior of the bakery. 
2 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wolpert, own- 
ers of the Wolpert Bakery, Britton, 
Okla., closed the bakery for a few 
days while vacationing at Fort 
Worth. 
6 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Heard, owners 
of the Greenleaf Bakery, Norman, 
Okla., spent a few days in Louisiana 
recently. 


Ted Nickles, owner of Nancy Ann 
Bakery, Oklahoma City, has installed 
a new roll machine. 

s 

The California Cheese Cake Co. 
has been established in Buffalo, by 
Sophie McManus. 

s 


Tests of the weight of bread in 
1952 by the city bureau of weights 
and measures, Syracuse, disclosed 
289 cases of underweight out of 4,572 
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Capacity « « « The success of a miller is determined by 
: their capacity to serve. The Kansas Milling Company has the facilities to supply 
you with high quality flour in the same dependable way they have served for 


years ... flour that is continually earning a reputation for quality, uniformity, and 
excellent shop performance. 


: The Kansas Milling Company: Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 


CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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loaves tested, according to Joseph 
Byrnes, city sealer. There were 54 
overweight loaves in the total. 

& 

A self-service baked goods depart- 
ment is a feature of the newly opened 
Albany Public Market in Rensselaer, 
N.Y. This is the second store of Al- 
bany Public Market which was found- 
ed in 1910 by Joseph Nigro. 

@ 

Michael's Bakery Corp., Roanoke, 
Va., recently celebrated its 47th an- 
niversary. 

@ 

Charles N. Clevert, Richmond, Va., 

baker, has filed a voluntary petition in 
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bankruptcy in Federal District Court, 
listing debts of $10,586 and no assets. 


Kenneth J. MacPherson has pur- 
chased the business of the late Mrs. 
Otis Tucker, the Mrs. Tucker Pie 
Shop, Orlando, Fla., and will operate 
it with O. V. Hyland in charge of 
baking operations. 

The Bertha (Minn.) Bakery was 
closed for the winter season by Mr. 
and Mrs. O. B. Perry, owners. 

o] 

The zoning and planning commis- 
sion of Corpus Christi, Texas, has 
approved a petition from the Richter 


Baking Co. for rezoning a site for 
additional plant facilities. The com- 
pany plans to construct a $1,000,000 
addition. 

* 


The name of the Hoyle Square 
Bakery, Providence, R.IL, has been 


changed to Eddy’s Bakery. It is 
owned by Boris Kudish. 
s 


Eitel Buchholz, who sold his bakery 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., has opened 
the first of his Eitel Bakery outlets 
in southern California. His first shop 
is in West Covina, subdivision east of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Buchholz plans to 
open more shops in the San Gabriel 


WHITE BREAD 
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Valley. Mel Fitzgerald, superintend- 
ent of the Benton Harbor plant, is 
assisting Mr. Buchholz. The West 
Covina shop is open seven days a 
week. Mr. Buchholz states that Sun- 
day volume equals that of Saturday. 


Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, joined in 
the 177th anniversary of the USS. 
Marine Corps with a gaily decorated 
5-tiered birthday cake. Movie actress 
Dorothy Lamour cut the cake in the 
observance at the Fletcher Drive 
Coffee Shop. 

& 


M. E. Bear & Co., Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that Mark H. Buford, an al- 
lied tradesman since 1935, has joined 
its sales staff and will service whole- 
sale and retail bakeries in southern 
California. 

& 

The San Jacinto (Cal.) Bakery has 
been opened by Joe French, Hemet, 
Cal. He will feature a line of French 
pastries. 


Frederick and Majesta Ritter have 
purchased Highland Bakery, Los 
Angeles. 


Wholesale and retail operations 
and a coffee shop are part of Nico- 
la’s Donut Shop, Los Angeles, its new 
owner, Jerry Kohler. 

® 

Mitchell Nicola has sold his dough- 
nut shop and has become manager of 
the E. E. Wiltfong Co., bakery sup- 
ply firm, Los Angeles. 

® 

French antique is the distinctive 
motif of the bakery opened by June 
Simpson in Carmel, Cal. 


The Ideal Bakery, Los Angeles, has 
been purchased by Harry Erlichman. 
& 

A business name has been filed for 
the Ken-Paul Bakery, Buffalo, by 

Kenneth E. Dahn. 
& 

Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, is 
building a storage building near To- 
ledo, at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

® 

Kirchoff’s Bakery, Paducah, Ky., 
was sold recently to Lewis Bros., 
Anna, Ill., and Shaffer Bros., Padu- 
cah. The bakery has been operated in 
Paducah since 1873. 

e 

The Hillsboro (Wis.) Bakery ob- 
served its seventh 
cently. 

@ 
Fred Olson, who 
purchased the Deer River 
Bakery from Robert 


Bakery. 
e 





A bakery will 


St. Paul. 
2 


anniversary re- 


three years ago 
(Minn.) 
Hallgren, has 
changed the firm name to Olson's 


be included in the 
million dollar shopping center under 
construction near Sibley Manor in 



















With Wytase in your bread you can see 
the sparkling white crumb—you can smell the 





delicate aroma—you can taste the delicious flavor. 


A Wytase loaf is a better loaf every day in every way- 





The Grant (Neb.) Bakery was sold 
at public auction to Fred J. Upright. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Kurlowski were 
former owners. 

e 


Home Bake Shop of Waukesha, 
Wis., had a $500 loss from a gas ex- 
plosion which slightly burned Mrs. 
Clara Wegner, partner in the firm. 

® 

The Martha Ann Bakery, Shawnee, 
Okla., has purchased a new wrapping 
machine. The bakery is managed by 
Bill Boyd, son of Glen Boyd, owner, 


bases 
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“QUICK-LOCK" GATE END 


*. 


Everlastin _< 


Stoinless Steel 

} Trough with 
armored, roller 
bearing casters 











SLIDE END 


RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD! 


All over Bakerydom, USP is the recog- 





GN ANW°: 3 


nized standard dough trough, for 


“CONTROLLED-FLOW" END 


convenient, efficient fermentation and handling of doughs. 











There’s a USP dough trough designed and precision 
engineered for every trough requirement in the bakery, in 
all types and sizes. Roll top rims, rounded corners and 


beautifully finished to meet all latest sanitation requirements. 
Let the USP engineers help you with your dough handling 


problems, for your convenience, economy and shop efficiency. 


USP Standard Dough Troughs are . Serving in Modern Bakeries Everywhere 


UNION STEEL J PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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patio-zestful recreations. . cabana 


Free parking on premises. 


Be right on the oceanfront. . Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated. ... big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 


Write for information today. 


s. “94 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Wheat 


COMPANY 











“High Score” Bread with 


(NON-FAT) 


DAIRYLEA pry MILK soLips 


L UNIFORMITY UL TEXTURE £“GR 


AIN 4“ AROMA 


“VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4~“BLOOM 


4” COLOR OF CRUMB U”FLAVOR 
“EATING QUALITY 


i SYMMETRY 


COLOR OF CRUST 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


OREGON 9-1230 








who also owns the Martha Ann Bak- 
ery at Enid, Okla. 
. 

Jack White recently opened a bak- 
ery at Augusta, Ga. It will be known 
as White’s Bakery. 

= 

The B&K Bakers, Augusta, Ga., is 
doubling its floor space and increas- 
ing capacity of the plant four times, 
according to Lewis Bell, head of the 
firm 

7 

A permit to erect a new bakery 
building has been granted George W. 
Hargrove in North Augusta, S.C. 

oe 

The Chapin Bake Shop in South 
Bend, Ind., recently celebrated its 7th 
anniversary following a remodeling 
program. Walter N. Badowski is the 
proprietor. 


The Henderson (Minn.) Bakery ob- 
served its first anniversary under the 
ownership of Art Rode. Mrs. W. M. 
Huffman is manager and Mrs. Art 
Brandt is her assistant. 

w 

Mr. and Mrs. Orvil Karlstad, for- 
merly of Minneapolis, are the new 
owners of the Ellsworth (Wis.) Bak- 
ery. 


Alvin Schmitt has purchased the 
Wishek Home Bakery, Wishek, N.D., 
from Lawrence Schlepp, and has re- 
named it Schmitt’s Bakery. 

* 

Leo Giehtbrock is the new owner 
of the bakery in Chatfield, Minn., 
having purchased it from Pete Bon- 
deson. 


Byerly’s Bakery, one of the oldest 
firms in Chadron, Neb., recently held 
its formal opening in its new build- 
ing. 

& 

Supreme Baking Co., Des Moines, 
suffered a disastrous fire. Its origin, 
according to Mike Marasco, vice 
president, is unknown. 

* 

Because of illness, Val Stephan 
who operates the Stephan Bakery, 
St. Louis, has closed his shop indefi- 
nitely. 

& 

Stanford Bruckstein has closed his 
bakery, the Bruckstein Bakery, St. 
Louis, because of illness and will sell 
the shop. 

& 

LaVerne Beyer, proprietor of Bey- 
er’s Bakery at New Athens, IIL, has 
secured Wilmer Bell, Windsor, Ont., 
to have charge of his baking depart- 
ment. Mr. Bell had been employed 
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Mevabakes 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 














Mennel 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








nilled from 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


About 


AY STATE FLOURS 
Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


hey are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


BAY STATE MILLINGCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 





ilh 
Marka g Ompany 





WUBBARD'S SUPERLATIVE 


These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 


HUBBARD MI 
MANKATO 
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at Earl’s Pastry Shop at East St. 
Louis, Ill 


: ARNOLD 
Eugene Hawkins, Perryville, Ark., 


and James Law of Hot Springs, Ark., 
have opened the L.&H. Bakery and cee Of eee 
Cafe at Perryville, Ark. 


i, STERLING 
Hie Charles Howard Donati, baker in 


housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 
And no wonder! They make strong, 
sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- 


Richmond, Va., has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. ; : 
Mills and Sells 

A new Cake Box Bakery has op- 
ened at Toledo. 


° “Th 9” 
Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., has opened oro-Bread 


age obtained (over a yard in every bag) its 22nd unit in ene. siti thine 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- ft on oh Fire gutted the basement of the 

_ t Vienna Bakery & Pastry Shop at 

ing all sorts of pretty Louisville, Ky. A very fine, strong, altogether 










~ uniform and dependable flour 


The Colonial Baking Co. at Jack- 
son, Tenn., has completed an expan- 
sion program, which increased its e 
capacity to 6,000 loaves an_ hour, 
Charles C. Stanley, manager, said. 


things for the family 


and home. 


Band or spot labels 

















e ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
— both easily re- The Friedman Bakery operated by STERLING, KANSAS 
Ida Friedman, has been opened at 
moved because of Pueblo, Colo. 
ie 
the special ad- The Del Sesto Bakery, Providence, 
h ‘ d R.I., has opened two new retail sales 
esives used. branches at Cranston, R.I. 
\ e Plain an If- 
Write. wi \Y The Caskey Baking Co., Hagers- and Selt-Rising 
e, wire or phone a town, Md., has been sold to the Man- A Flour Without Equal 
for latest quotations L beck Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md. Anywhere 
' )s Mr. Caskey plans to retire from the 
Dept. N baking business after 54 years in the Te BUHLER 
MENTE & CO., INC. |. mi ALAR co 
= , @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
Tha Pp ~ o —_— 2) _ 
Box 1098 = The P. S. Long Baking Co. has © Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUS N sold its routes and Lebanon, Pa., 


‘ : change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
store to Fink’s Bakery, Inc., Ann- 


ville, Pa. Fink’s now has 27 routes 


106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE inticiialiaanlics: i 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Mission Bakers, Hutchinson, Kan- Lyon & satanic Co., Inc. 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: sas, has started baking at its new High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 




















HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten aeitetiiaicine aia vcomtag Pin and Selsin 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent ‘The Court Steet May. Beet LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent field, Ala., was destroyed by fire with 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent damage estimated at $50,000. 7 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear = Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS When Maas Bros. department store Plain and Self-Rising 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark is completed in Tampa the bakery 





department will occupy a part of the | King Milling Company 
service building. New equipment will LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
be installed. 























You get real baking security with 
PAGE flours and this security is 
backed by the tangible advantage of 
mill location, which enables us to 
select superior wheats without pen- 
alty from four major wheat produc- 
ing states. 


THE THOMAS ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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Stock Market Picture 


Close Close 
Jan. Jan. 


High Low 


Pfd. $4.25 2nd 43% 37%, 4D, 41% 
Gen. Baking Co. 13% il : 








of Commerce. Corn exports from the 
port, however, 


against 664,046 bu. 
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showed 





in the previous 


an increase 








General Mills, 


was held in the Georgian room of 
the Hotel Continental. 


Inc., treasurer. 


Raymond 


59 


visiting professor of the University 


of Kansas City. Mr. Jackson spoke on 


| Quotations en baking, milling anf ollied last year. A total of 36,097,875 bu. Rust, Quisenberry Mills, Inc., British and American views on Euro 

| stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- was exported in 1952, compared to named vice president; John Burton, pean and Asiatic foreign policy. The 

change and the American Stock Exchange 30,351,104 in 1951. Exports of oats Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner talk was followed by a discussion 
(formerly the New York Curb market): in 1952 aggregated 259,218 bu. as Beane, secretary, and W. J. Scholtes, period. 


It was announced that members 


23. «30. year. Outgoing president, Joseph Cooper, of the feed club executive committee 
—1952-53 1953 1953 BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE Staley Milling Co., presided at for 1953 would be John Blowers, 
| Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 23% meeting. The club voted to sponsor Standard Milling Co., chairman; J 
Allis-Chalmers 60% 363 ; . 
Pid. 3.25. 22 8914 HENRY MEYERHOFF NAMED a cocktail party for members P. Parks, J. P. Parks Co.; John C 
Am. Cyanamid . 59% 50! guests of the Midwest Feed Manufac- Reid, Union Pacific Railroad; Stan- 
Pfd. .. 206 «171 5 ne , = se AR ae 
} A-D-M Co. 60 18°34 HEAD OF K C FEED CLUB turers Assn. at the conclusion of ley W. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
Borden <a 55% = KANSAS CITY—Henry Meyerhoff, agricultural conference which Co.; Richard Myers, Rodney Milling 
' ja Baking “Co. 215% 16% Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Kansas take place in Kansas City Feb. 19-20 Co.; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed 
_ Pid. | $5.50 ae A = City, was elected president of the A special guest of the club was G. Mills, Inc.; J. F. Cavanaugh, Thomp- 
Crd. _— ee 136, 166168 169% Kansas City Feed Club at the annual Colin Jackson, British author son-Hayward Chemical Co., and Mr. 
one Ro w monn 29% 2 26% 26M election meeting Jan. 20. The party lecturer who is in Kansas City Cooper. 
jow Chemical, 
F Prd. $1 A. 105% 93%, 102 102 


Pfd. $8 162 149 
1 Gen. Foods Corp. 54% 41 
Pfd. $3.50 165 90 
} Gen. Mills, Inc 65" 53 
} Pfd. 334% 124% 105 
Pid. 5% 138 =A ~ 
' Gr. A&P Tea Co. 143% 128% Ow eing ccepte or 
Hathaway Bak., 
_. “A” 11% oa 
} Horn & Hardart " 
| Corp. of N. Y¥. 34 18 
Merck & Co. 39% «23 
Pfd. $3.50 101 821% 
Pfd. $4 122% 104 
; Nat. Biscuit Co.. 39% 28% 
} Pfd. $7 18554 16134 
) Novadel-Agene 21% 135% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 
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New Topics Attract 
Large Numbers of 
Keystone Bakers 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


PITTSBURGH—With a good at- 
tendance of both bakers and allied 
tradesmen, and a program covering 
all phases of the baking industry, 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held 
a very successful convention in the 
William Penn Hotel here Jan. 18-20. 

Dean <A. Anderson, Anderson’s 
Baking Co., Warren, Pa., was elected 
president for the forthcoming year. 
D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph W. Sotzing, BetbJe- 
hem (Pa.) Baking Co., was reelected 
treasurer. Ralph M. Chantler, Chant- 
ler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., and W. 
Arthur Holmes, Puritan Pies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, were elected regular 
members of the board of directors. 
Warren F. Fishel, J. B. Fishel’s Bak- 
ery, York, Pa., was also elected a 
member of the board of directors. 
Theodore Staab, Philadelphia, is sec- 
retary of the association. 

A. C. McDowell, broker, Reading, 
Pa., was elected an allied trades 
member of the board. 

The opening business session of the 
convention was under the chairman- 
ship of Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., 
Philadelphia, retiring president ,of 
the association. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by David L. Law- 
rence, mayor of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hans- 
com also welcomed those attending 
the convention to Pittsburgh, and 
reviewed the activities of the organi- 
zation for the past year. 

A particularly interesting panel dis- 
cussion was held under the direc: 
tion of the past presidents of the 
association. It considered primarily 
future convention plans of the asso- 
ciation. Among other things, region- 
al state meetings were suggested, 
and it was admitted that the sum- 
mer meetings are purely social af- 
fairs. It was also suggested that the 
winter meetings start with an early 
lunch, and continue straight through 
with the business programs. It was 
also suggested that the establish- 
ment of local groups throughout the 
state be encouraged. 

At the end of his annual report, 
Mr. Staab was presented with a gift 
from the association in recognition 
of his splendid service to it during 
the past 10 years. 

At the conclusion of the first busi- 
ness session Dean B. Copeland, vice 
president, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., Butler, Pa., delivered the 
keynote address of the convention. 
This was a general discussion of 
economic conditions throughout the 
country, and Mr. Copeland’s opinion 
was that 1953 would be a good busi- 
ness year. 


Premium Use Scored 

One of the featured speakers at 
the convention was E. J. Sperry, Chi- 
cago. In speaking of premiums, he 
said that any competitor can exceed 
another baker with the type of pre- 
miums he may offer. Premium pro- 
moters, he continued, try to make 
bakers feel they are right in using 
them, but in the end they add up to 
a very heavy cost. 

Speaking on sanitation, Louis A. 
King, Jr., American: Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, spoke of the dan- 
ger of rodent and insect infestation, 
and advised the careful inspection of 
all material coming into bakeries. He 
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mentioned many ways by which bak- 
ers might maintain the sanitary con- 
dition of their plants. 

The report of the treasurer, Ralph 
W. Sotzing, showed the association 
to be in a sound position, although 
he indicated that more new members 
are needed. 

Another feature of the convention 
was a panel discussion of Pennsyl- 
vania and federal laws, during the 
course of which it was suggested that 
as much night work as possible be 
eliminated, as this would solve many 
bakery problems. 

During this discussion it was also 
pointed out that bakery products are 


only as fresh as when baked, and 
that they should be placed in the 
hands of consumers as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Among other thoughts brought 
out at the convention was that man- 
agement should study route books 
more closely to find out exactly 
where its stale losses are the high- 
est, as it is believed that the ma- 
jority of these losses are confined to 
a comparatively few number of 
stops. It was also pointed out that 
management is responsible for this 
situation, and that continuous sell- 
ing is more important than continu- 
ous baking. 
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Robert M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, 
Ine., Evanston, Ill., spoke about 
frozen bakery foods. He pointed out 
the advantages he believes they have, 
and said he is proud to sell them. He 
went into considerable technical de- 
tail about them, and discussed their 
merchandising value. 

Another speaker on the program 
was Charles W. LeBlanc, Research 
Institute of America, New York. He 
spoke of continued high taxes and 
the growing labor shortage, urging 
that better use be made of human 
resources, and emphasized the im- 
portance of supervisors in the bak- 
ing industry. 








NOBODY MAKES 














»ee-and Fleischmann is making 
better yeast all the time! 
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Also along this line of thinking, 
W. D. Warrick, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, discussed personnel 
problems. He mentioned the close 
relationship that should be estab- 
lished between management, super- 
visors and other employees. Mr. War- 
rick, who has had wide experience 
in this phase of the industry, made 
suggestions about how close coopera- 
tion between management and su- 
pervisors could react to the benefit 
of all concerned. 


Future Trends Examined 


Packaging and other trends in the 
baking industry were also discussed 
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at the convention, with the speakers 
on these questions plainly stating 
that the industry is not taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that 
confront it. Greater attention should 
be given to attractive and protective 
packaging, as well as to all other 
phases of bakery operations, it was 
said. 

The final business session of the 
convention was devoted to routine 
group meetings of wholesale and 
house-to-house bakers and retailers 
At the first mentioned meeting ‘“Pal- 
letized Loading” was explained by 
T. J. Slattery of the Metropolitan 
Body Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The re- 


tail session was largely devoted to 
a discussion of taxes, wills, trust 
estates and other legal matters. 

The convention opened Sunday eve- 
ning with the president’s reception 
and a party given by the allied trades. 
Attendance at these affairs was ex- 
ceptionally large (between 800 and 
900). Ample entertainment was pro- 
vided for the ladies attending the 
convention, and on Monday evening 
the Retail Bakers of Western Penn- 
sylvania were hosts at a party given 
at Teutonia Hall. The convention 
closed with the annual banquet Tues- 
day evening. 









Monchondising Plow 
HOT CROSS BUNS 


New improved edition! Fleischmann again offers you a prac- 
tical merchandising plan to help you make the most of the 
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You can sell more Hot Cross Buns during Lent, 
February 18 to April 5, with the Fleischmann Plan! 


HELPS YOU 
SELL MORE 


46-day Hot Cross Bun selling season. 


Tell your customers to 
tune in the great Bakers 
of America program 
"Hollywood Star Play- 


FLEISCHMANN SALES PROMOTION DEPT. 
Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please rush the Fleischmann Hot Cross Bun Merchandising 
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Ready now! Your plan is ready —just ask your Fleischmann Man 
—or send the coupon. No obligation of any kind. Do it now. 
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More Nitrogen for 

Wheat Soils Urged 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 


need for the building up of nitrogen 
content in Kansas wheatlands is ex- 
pressed in the latest bulletin issued 
by the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. R. I. Throckmorton, dean em- 
eritus of the school of agriculture, 
Kansas State College, and consultant 
to the association, stresses the need, 
pointing out that while Kansas pro- 


duced the largest wheat crop in 
history in 1952, the crop was ex- 
tremely low in percent of protein 


because of the lack of nitrogen. 

Kansas soils have become too low 
in nitrogen to enable them to pro- 
duce big yields of high protein wheat, 
Mr. Throckmorton declares. Reports 
of agronomists from state fertilizer 
tests indicate that unfertilized wheat 
averaged 18 bu. an acre, while test 
plots getting fertilizer reached as 
high as 31 bu. an acre. 

J. A. Hobbs, agronomist on the 
staff of Kansas State College, cites 
results from four states. They show 
that in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and North Dakota on soils that were 
all similar to those of western Kan- 


sas, tests generally showed that 
wheat responds favorably to nitro- 
gen fertilizer application. However, 
Mr. Hobbs makes some _ qualifica- 


tions in that apparently it takes a 
pretty good crop year for nitrogen 
fertilizer to get in its full effect. 
The higher the unfertilized yield, 
the better the response to fertilizers, 
as well, he said. 

The following recommendation is 
made by Mr. Hobbs: if moisture re- 
serves in the soil early in March in- 
dicate the likelihood of the crop pro- 
ducing a high yield, nitrogen ferti- 
lizer should be applied. This is true 
on non-eroded soils. On eroded soils 
where response to fertilizer is more 
pronounced it may be profitable to 
supply nitrogen even in years when 
moisture reserves are less satisfac- 
tory. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
EXCEEDS ALL FORECASTS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
The Australian wheat harvest is now 
almost completed and the latest es- 
timates indicate a crop of approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 bu., with an aver- 
age of 17.8 bu. per acre from 10,100,- 
000 acres. This is regarded as an ex- 
ceptionally high yield for Australia 
and is attributed to late spring rains, 
coupled with cool weather. It exceed- 
ed all preliminary forecasts. 

The 


wheat crop in New South 
Wales, originally estimated at 40 
million bushels, totalled nearly 52 


million bushels, As a result, the gov- 
ernment has authorized the mills here 
to resume full running time. 

The government is hopeful of in- 
creased wheat sowings for the next 
crop and it is probable that the 
farmers will increase the acreage 
some with less acreage sown to oats. 

Australia has harvested large 
crops of oats and barley, a large pro- 
portion of which is for export. The 
crops are returning growers about 
half what they did the previous year. 

In the Australian formula feed 
market, there now is a buyer’s mar- 
ket for practically all of the ingre- 
dients. One miller reports that this 
is a welcome change after years of 
shortages. “It has meant, however, 
that the mixed feed manufacturer 


has also to sell his products instead 
of rationing them out,” the feed mil- 
ler said. 








K. A. Powell 


K. A. POWELL APPOINTED 
ADVISOR TO WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG -A prominent Winni- 
peg grain man, K. A. Powell, presi- 
dent of Hallet & Carcy, Ltd., has 
been appointed to the advisory coun- 
cil of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Well known in the grain trade, Mr. 
Powell is associated with many suc- 
cessful business organizations. 

His company has shown a remark- 
able expansion, and includes a num- 
ber of subsidiaries. Some of these are 
the Powell Grain Co., Portland; Hal- 
let & Carey B.C., Ltd., Vancouver; 
Hallet & Carey Quebec, Ltd., Mont- 
real; Powell Transports, Ltd.; Edible 
Oils, Ltd., Fort William, and Fort 
William Elevator Co., Ltd. He also 
serves as director of the Great Lakes 
Elevator Co. at Owen Sound, the 
Goderich Elevator Co., Ltd., and is 
on the advisory board of the National 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Powell is chairman of the 
shippers and export committee of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and heads 
the Lake Shippers Clearance Assn. 
He is on the Winnipeg Grain & Pro- 
duce Clearing House Assn. Board. 

He became a member of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange in 1922 and 
served as president of the exchange 
in 1942. He has served on the board 
of governors of the exchange for 13 
consecutive years. 
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U.K. PURCHASES BULK 
OF CANADA'S EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG Sales of Canadian 
Wheat to IWA countries, totaling 
9,833,000 bu., made up the bulk of 
the 11,622,000 bu. sold for export dur- 
ing the past week. The U.K. was the 
best buyer of IWA wheat, taking 
1,736,000 bu.; South Africa was next 
with 364,000; Ireland 283,000; India 
256,000; Cuba 90,000; Belgium 56,000; 
Bolivia 30,000 and Japan 18,000. Class 
2 wheat sales totaling 1,269,000, went 
to six buyers, with Japan taking 364,- 
000; Pakistan 362,000; Malta 354,000: 
India 115,000; Germany 56,000 and 
Belgium 18,000 
Flour sales totaled just over 500,- 
000 bu., with IWA countries taking 
315,000 bu. which went to: Philip- 
pines, Venezuela, British Guiana, Ba- 
hamas, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Ni- 
geria, Sierra Leone, Greece, Portu- 
gal, Nicaragua, Honduras Republic 
and Macao. The remaining 205,000 
bu. in the form of Class 2 flour was 
destined for Japan, Hong Kong, Phil- 
ippines, Ecuador, Colombia, El] Sal- 
vador, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Tangier 
and Singapore. 
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WHEAT BOARD CURBS 
SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 


WINNIPEG—According to advice 
released by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, shipments of grain from Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan to the Cana- 
dian Lakehead will be confined to 
wheat expected to grade Nos. 1 to 4 
northern and Nos. 1 to 3 CW amber 
durums, including toughs and damps 
of these grades. These shipping in- 
structions will remain in force until 
further notice. 

The Canadian Wheat Board made 
this announcement Jan. 27 because 
heavy stocks of grain now in store or 
en route to Lakehead terminals have 
made it necessary for the railways to 
reduce the number of cars made 
available for the loading of grain to 
the Lakehead. The grain movement 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
has been restricted to the above-men- 
tioned grades of wheat, in view of the 
fact that there are ample supplies 
of coarse grains, rye and flaxseed 
now in store or en route to terminals 
to meet immediate requirements. 
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WESTON BAKERIES, LTD., 
25-YEAR MEN HONORED 


WINNIPEG—tThe general manag- 
er for Manitoba of Weston Bakeries, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, A. E. Longstaff, 
introduced the company president, 
F. A. Riddell, Toronto, and A. Boyle, 
industrial relations counsellor for the 
company, also of Toronto, at the first 
meeting of the Quarter Century Club, 
held in the Curtis Hotel, Winnipeg, 
last week, and honoring 46 long term 
employees, who have completed 25 
years of service or more with the 
company. Of this number 34 are still 
actively employed. 

Following a banquet for the entire 








staff, Mr. Riddell presented Quarter 
Century Club members with their 
tokens of membership: an inscribed 
gold wrist watch, diamond studded 
lapel button, and a certificate of serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Longstaff has served with the 
organization for more than 40 years. 
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CATELLI FOOD PLANS 
SURPLUS FUND CHANGE 


TORONTO—Paul Bienvenu, presi- 
dent of Catelli Food Products Ltd., 
has announced that his company is 
considering a tax paid distribution 
of surplus to stockholders. 

He said directors considered it ad- 
vantageous to pay 15% to the in- 
come tax department upon the ac- 
cumulated undistributed income as 
at Nov. 30, 1949. This would mean 
that there would be on hand for fu- 
ture distribution to all shareholders, 
free of tax, income amounting to $1,- 
126,662. The plan still needs the ap- 
proval of stockholders at the annual 
meeting slated for Feb. 2. Sales in the 
year ended Nov. 29, 1952, showed a 
slight decrease in the net profit, re- 
turned at $349,434 compared with 
$388,000 a year ago. Dividend pay- 
ments totaled $165,247, an increase 
of $32,131 over the previous year. 
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FEED PRODUCTION IN 
CANADA SHOWS GAIN 


WINNIPEG—Production of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds rose 
slightly in the first 10 months of 
1952 to 1,713,106 tons, compared 
with 1,690,872 in the corresponding 
period of 1951. 

Output of dairy and cattle concen- 
trates advanced to 38,720 tons from 
34,331, swine feeds to 367,801 from 
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R. V. Biddulph 


RETIRED—R. V. Biddulph, European 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board with headquarters in London, 
retired Jan. 31 and has been succeed- 
ed by J. B. Lawrie, for the past two 
years associated with his predecessor. 
These developments were predicted 
in The Northwestern Miller of Nov. 
18, page 26. Mr. Biddulph held the 
commissioner post since 1936 and pri- 
or to that had long experience with 
flour mills in Canada and Europe. 





366,362, swine concentrates to 72,- 
412 from 66,336, and chopped, ground 
or crushed grain feeds to 222,215 from 
188,129. Production of dairy and cat- 
tle feeds declined to 179,565 tons from 
192,859, and poultry feeds to 667,103 
from 680,077. 
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Foreign Correspondents 





IWA View 


T. C. Scott, secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Growers Federation, 
who joined Sir John Teasdale in 
Washington as one of the Australian 
team at the wheat council meeting, 
has described the talks as the most 
vital since the first international 
agreement made five years ago. He 
stated that it was difficult to say 
what attitude Australia would take, 
as it was not known what the U.S. 
and Canada intended to do with the 
“colossal surpluses” of wheat which 
they would have this season. How- 
ever, he added, it was essential for 
Australian growers that the present 
minimum price of $1.26 bu. be in- 
creased, as it was below the mini- 
mum cost of production in Australia. 


German Meeting 


At the invitation of the German 
Grain Federation, an _ international 
grain trade conference met in Ham- 
burg Jan. 21-23. Delegates from 14 
western European countries joined 
with 1,200 German grain traders and 
importers in discussing the present 
state of trade and the advantages to 
be gained from a return to the free 
market. Representatives from the 
U.S. and Canada were also present, 
reports state. 

The tone of the meeting was set by 
Dr. Sonnemann, secretary of the Ger- 
man food ministry, who revealed that 
the federal government had _intro- 
duced a program aimed at the grad- 
ual relaxation of all controls on the 


grain trade. A start had already been 
made with feed grains, he declared, 
and at a later stage it was proposed 
to free bread grains. The general 
idea behind the scheme was that the 
importer should bear all the risk 
of doing business with the govern- 
ment, limiting its activities to the 
granting of foreign exchange and to 
maintaining certain price regulations. 

The delegates expressed the unan- 
imous opinion that the grain trade 
should be set free from all govern- 
ment imposed restrictions in order 
to allow business to flow freely 
through international trade channels. 

A feature of the conference was 
the organization of an international 
grain exchange in the Hamburg 
Stock Exchange building. 


Production Survey 


Dr. Egbert de Vries, chief econo- 
mist of the International Bank, has 
arrived in Australia to make a sur- 
vey of agriculture on behalf of the 
bank, which has already advanced 
$150 million to aid Australia. Fur- 
ther loans were likely, Dr. de Vries 
revealed. His task was to prepare a 
report on what Australia would need 
to reach the maximum possible agri- 
cultural production by 1960. 

Additionally, the bank wished to 
know what developments had been 
carried out with the money already 
lent. More than $40 million of the 
total advance had been earmarked 
for agricultural development, it was 
stated. 

Dr. de Vries said he would report 


to the bank on the extent to which 
Australian agriculture could be ex- 
panded with the aid of more money, 
fertilizers and farm machinery and 
the building of new roads, railways 
and irrigation works. The World 
Bank, he added, was anxious that 
Australia should reach the agricul- 
tural target which had been set for 
1960 because it regarded Australia 
as one of the main suppliers of food 
to the nondollar areas. 

Observers state that much of the 
development in the future is expect- 
ed to be directed toward raising the 
wheat acreage because of the large 
demand for Australian wheat and 
flour. 


French Exports 


Some trade opposition has been 
expressed in France to the export 
of wheat. The country is an export- 
ing member of the International 
Wheat Agreement with an annual 
quota of 4,089,000 bu. 

The winter wheat crop is not pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and traders 
feel that a poor harvest this year 
might compel France to become an 
importer of wheat again. Moreover, 
there was some delay in seeding last 
fall and a substantial acreage had 
to be left for spring varieties which 
never produce as big a yield as win- 
ter crops. 

The government is being urged to 
establish a wheat reserve of around 
1 million tons and it is suggested that: 
this could only be done at the ex- 
pense of the export program. 
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Fading Demand 


The declining demand for flour in 
markets, long apparent to 
those American and Canadian mills 
engaged in the export business, has 
been brought about by a variety of 


overseas 


causes, not the least being the dif- 
ficult foreign exchange — situation 
which leaves many countries with 
an insufficiency of dollar purchasing 
power. Of equal importance, how- 
ever, has been the growth of home 


milling industries, coupled with the 
natural desire of governments to sup- 
port home industry, for this has been 


instrumental in switching the de- 
mand from flour to wheat. When 
wheat is required there appears to 


be little evidence of any dollar 
shortage, even when requirements 
cannot be bolstered by aid programs 
or loans. 

No one can blame any government 
for adopting this policy. Similarly, 
no one can blame the governments 
of Australia and France for insist- 
ing that wheat buyers take a propor- 
tion of their wants in the form of 
flour. They are faced with the neces- 
sity of maintaining their own mill- 
ing industries and no idealistic con- 
ceptions of how one should treat a 
customer are allowed to color their 
actions. If it is true that to pres- 
surize a customer into buying some- 
thing he does not want is unsound 
business practice, there are no signs 
that it is affecting the businesses 
of these sellers. On the other hand, 
France and Australia are in strong 
positions because of their ability to 
sell for sterling. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that repercussions 
from this practice of forced selling 
will be felt when North American 
markets are no longer subject to 
dollar difficulties. 

There is one other angle, how- 
ever, which is not generally re- 
marked upon by the critics of com- 
pulsory selling. Prominent men in 
Canada have repeatedly drawn pub- 
lic attention to a policy which con- 
centrates on selling raw materials 
instead of the articles manufactured 
from those raw materials. It is felt 
that Canada is denuding its re- 
sources of material which could be 
used to create labor, and thereby 
national income. In the case of 
wheat, criticism falls squarely on the 
shoulders of the Canadian govern- 
ment for it controls, through the 
Canadian Wheat Board, all sales of 
wheat to overseas outlets. Many 
deals have been made in recent 
months which contained no contrac- 
tual stipulations for the inclusion of 
flour. Yet that wheat, much of it 
top milling grade, has been shipped 
to countries maintaining embargoes 
or prohibitive tariffs on the im- 
portation of flour to aid the home 
millers. Germany is cited as an ex- 
ample of this. 

Surely, say the critics, what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 


Publicity Value 


It is apparent from the comments 
of financial experts and writers that 
the value of the milling industry to 
the Canadian economy is appreciated, 
not only as a means of earning for- 
eign exchange, but as a medium of 
publicity for other Canadian prod- 
ucts. It is flour which has helped 
to make “Canadian” a _ household 


name throughout the world. It was 
flour that paved the way for the 
heavy sales of western wheat. Flour 
still goes to more than 90 territories 
and countries throughout the world, 
providing publicity of incalculable 
value. This value is additional to that 
gained from the aid given to farm- 


ers in selling another 50 million 
bushels of wheat a year over and 
above the demand for _ unmilled 
grain. 


The complaint of those concerned 
is not that the government is un- 
interested in selling flour but that it 
is not interested enough, If it was 
the mills would not be crying out for 
mill run. The government, of course, 
cannot be blamed for all the ills 
that beset a trade and the natural 
shortage of high protein wheat is a 
contributory factor to the present 
difficult situation confronting the in- 
dustry. 


Brazil Deal 


The situation was highlighted last 
week when it was revealed that the 
Canadian Wheat Board had closed a 
deal with Brazil for 135,000 tons 
wheat, some within the terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
the balance at open market rates. 

Brazil has a history as a flour 
importer despite the existence of a 
home milling industry, much of it 
controlled by British interests. Can- 
ada is helping Brazil out of her 
bread grain supply difficulties after 
some hard bargaining with the deal 
closed at a price, according to some 
trade sources, lower than usual. This 
is a fair business practice if the sell- 
er can afford to do it but the grant- 
ing of this concession could easily 
have been tied in with a flour deal, 
observers say. 

There is one argument repeated- 
ly expressed by many closely associ- 
ated with government affairs and 
the argument applies to many coun- 
tries besides Canada. It is that no 
government can do the selling for 
any: industry and that industry must 
be prepared to help itself. The val- 
idity of the argument cannot be de- 
nied when trade is completely in the 
hands of private enterprise. But with 
wheat, as an example, controlled by 
the government, through the govern- 
ment and for the government any 
ancillary industry must have official 
help if it is to survive. This is a 
point which many government ser- 
vants, again not only in Canada, ap- 
pear to forget. 


Price Factors 


Left forgotten, too, or at best its 
existence ignored is the factor played 
by overseas trade in holding down 
the price levels on domestic mar- 
kets. It has been proved in many 
countries that a falling off in ex- 
port business is often the prelude 
to higher prices on the home mar- 
ket. It behooves any government re- 
sponsible for the welfare of its peo- 
ple to remember the balancing fac- 
tors operating in the two markets. 
It is something which the private 
trader, operating without responsibil- 
ity to any governmental body, dare 
not forget. Many a manufacturer has 
found that a lowered overseas outlet 
has increased his productive expense 
with a consequent rise in his do- 
mestic price. In the case of non- 
essential articles he loses his busi- 


ness. In the case of an essential 
article, particularly in the category 
of food, the net result could be a 
rise in the cost of living. 


UK. Market 


Farmers in Canada are very 
much alive to the importance of the 
U.K. market to their prosperity. 
They are also alive to the govern- 
ment’s responsibility in the matter 
At many agricultural conferences 
resolutions are passed urging the 
government to take steps to pre- 
serve valuable markets. Many of 
these resolutions are impracticable 
even though they do indicate a natu- 
ral anxiety for self preservation. 

At a recent farmers’ conference 
in Victoria, B.C., the delegates passed 
a motion urging the Canadian feder- 
al government to increase trade with 
Britain “at all cost.” A demand was 
made for the restoration of former 
trade policies between Canada and 
the U.K., the acceptance of sterling 
in payment of accounts for exports, 
long term credit and barter. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8T. KANSAS CITY, MO 








* Quality Flour for Every Need " 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK x] 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy, NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Cable 
Addres 


“Witburg” 


Reference: 
\lbert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norwa sweden, Finland 


“JUSTESENS" 


All Standard Codes Used 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 

LONDON, E. C. 3 








23 St. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 
FEEDINGSTUFFs, 


FLOUR, 
ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











lished 1913 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Florme!,” Oslo 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. b>. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

Adare “Asbjornstad” 


Reference 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW , C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and lratlix 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Katablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 
National Bank, 
Ltd., 


New York 
London 


The Chase 
Midland Hant 


Cable 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings. DUNDEE 


17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26 28 High st, KIRKCALDY 
“Philip.” Lundee 








av. aS. 
WY, “MEELUNIE” 


“~y | \> 
5 ? AMSTERDAM 


(Fleur Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN ANI 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Address: “Johnny 


FEE! 


Skipperet. 7 


Cable 











NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
“LOUR AND GRAIN SPE LISTS 
" sci NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo nd “Mobil 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 








FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
ee 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osteck,”" Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All des used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address Ginkatns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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Supply of Oilseed Meals About 
as Large as Last Year Indicated 


WASHINGTON—The total supply 
of oilseed cakes and meals for the 
1952-53 season is expected to be about 
as large as the record supply in 
1951-52, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says in its current Feed 
Situation report. 

The size of the supply, however, 
will depend to some extent on the 
volume of imports, which were at a 
record level this past year, as well 
as on the size of domestic crushings. 

Based on the December estimate 
of the soybean crop, the production 
of soybean meal in 1952-53 will be 
a little larger than in 1951-52, USDA 
says. 

The production of cottonseed, lin- 
seed, and copra cakes and meals prob- 
ably will be about equal to production 
in 1951-52, while smaller production 
of peanut meal is in prospect. Produc- 
tion of the 5 major oilseed meals in 
1952-53 is expected to exceed the 
record production of 8.9 million tons 
in 1951-52. Even if imports should be 
a little lower in 1952-53 than the 
record high in 1951-52, present in- 
dications are that the quantity avail- 
able for livestock feeding will again 
be near the 9.1 million tons fed in 
1951-52. 

Demand Strong 

The 1951-52 supply of oilseed cake 
and meal totaled 9,426,000 tons in- 
cluding record large domestic produc- 
tion and imports. The large imports 
and comparatively small exports 
which accompanied the big produc- 
tion reflect the strong demand for 
oilseed meal. The quantity of cake 
and meal fed in this country ex- 
ceeded production by nearly 200,000 
tons. 

While demand for oilseed meal has 
continued fairly strong this fall, the 
tight supply situation which existed 
through the first nine months of 
1952 has largely disappeared. Re- 
duced hog production, lower prices 
for meat animals and eggs and lower 
corn prices apparently have been im- 
portant in easing the tight soybean 
meal supply-price situation this fall. 
On the other hand, the drouth in the 
South has been an important factor 
supporting oilseed meal prices, partic- 
ularly cottonseed meal. Prices of 
cottonseed meal and linseed meal 
continue near the ceilings. 

Imports of the five major oilseed 
cakes and meals totaled 359,000 tons 
in 1951-52. In addition, about 31,000 
tons of oilseed meal of unspecified 
kind were imported, making total 
imports about 390,000 tons. About 
three fourths of the cottonseed meal 
imported came from Mexico and most 
of the remainder from Argentina. The 
bulk of the soybean meal was im- 
ported from Canada, the linseed meal 
from Argentina and the copra meal 
from the Philippines. 

A substantial part of the heavy 
imports came in the period June- 
September, when domestic supplies 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 


Codes: Riverside Bentley’s 











Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) ‘ 





were relatively short and prices were 
at a high level. While imports are 
expected to continue large in 1952- 
53, present indications are that they 
may be not quite so large as in 1951- 
52. The strong demand for protein 
feeds in 1951-52 resulted in large im- 
ports of some other high-protein 
feeds. 

Fish meal imports totaled 180,000 
tons, the largest on record. Tankage 
imports totaled 34,000 tons which 
was larger than in the two preced- 
ing years, but smaller than in 1948- 
49. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO — New officers of the 
Chicago Feed Club for 1953 were in- 
stalled at the regular meeting of the 
organization the evening of Jan. 16 
in the Cotillion Room of the Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago. 

The officers were elected at a meet- 
ing last Oct. 17. Assuming their 
posts were: Earle M. Ellis, Hales & 
Hunter Co., president; Harry J. 
Obarski, U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inec., vice president; Phil Tobias, Jr., 
Simmonds & Simmonds, secretary; 
and Robert Cournoyer, Cargill, Inc., 
treasurer. Mr. Cournoyer was named 
as treasurer to replace Fran A. Da- 
vis, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
who is being transferred to Buffalo 
by his firm. Supervising the installa- 
tion of the new officers was Lee 
Hammett, Western Advertising 
Agency, retiring club president. 

Installed as new directors for two 
years were: John R. Sheetz, New 
Century Co., and John R. Clements, 





Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. Hold- 
over directors, with one year re- 
maining to serve, are: Charles G. 


Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., and E. G. 
Young, Illinois Farm Supply Co. 

President Ellis named the follow- 
ing committee chairmen for the new 
season: Kenneth Thomson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., golf; Henry S. 
French, Feedstuffs, house; R. C. 
Becker, Cereal By-Products Co., pro- 
gram, and Tom Mitchell, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., membership. 

Speaker for the evening was Wid 
Matthews, director of player person- 
nel for the Chicago Cubs baseball 
team. He assayed the Cubs’ chances 
in the coming pennant race, and bar- 
ring catastrophe, foresaw the team 
as a first division contender this year. 

Fifteen new members were admit- 
ted to the club at the meeting. The 
next meeting is set for the evening 
of Feb. 20. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 





LIFE 


SAFETY COUNCIL OFFERS 
BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


CHICAGO — The 1953 sessions of 
the National Safety Council’s Safety 
Training Institute will open with a 
five-day course on the ‘“Fundamen- 
tals of Industrial Safety,” to be held 
Feb. 16-20 in Chicago. 

This is a basic course designed to 
help men presently engaged in indus- 
trial accident prevention gain a bet- 
ter understanding of occupational 
safety principles and methods. It will 
be offered six times during the year. 

A company or organization need 
not be a member of the Council in 
order to enroll a representative. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 
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GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


L 
TORONTO . CANADA 





Cable Address: Parrheim 





Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “‘Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 





“E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY“ 


Members: Torento Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 39 Years’ Experience Your Guar 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











=o. PRAT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


Toronto Street 


18 
TORONTO,~- ONT., CANADA 
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BAKERY UNION TO PUSH 
SINGLE-CONTRACT PLAN 


CHICAGO—At a recent confer- 
ence of the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America in St. Louis, the union’s 
plan to work toward a single con- 
tract for multiplant operations was 
reaffirmed. 

A company wide-bargaining ar- 
rangement has been sought by the 
union for several years. The matter 
came to a head last year when the 
National Labor Relations Board 
ruled against the union in its suit 
against the Continental Baking Co. 
for the right to bargain for a single 
nationwide contract. 

A majority of the NLRB found the 
unit proposed not appropriate for 
collective bargaining purposes _be- 
cause of (1) the long history of col- 
lective bargaining on a local area, 
multi-employer basis; (2) the local 
autonomy of the branch plants, and 
(3) the local nature of the baking 
business. 

Union officials told the member- 
ship that the labor relations board’s 
decision had been made during a 
period of economic strife and in an 
“unfavorable atmosphere.” The new 
union president, James G. Cross, as- 
serted the union will “continue the 
fight for company-wide agreements.” 
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ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 

RADIUM, KANSAS. — Construc- 
tion of the 150 ft., 200,000 bu. eleva- 
tor of the Radium Cooperative here 
is nearing completion. The estimated 
cost is $135,000. Two present grain 
elevators which have a 75,000 bu. 
capacity will be maintained for aux- 
iliary storage. 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Cable Address—-MILPRODS 


Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B. 3007 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








Canadian Wheat. Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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PURITY 
GREAT WEST e 
STERLING 





Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


“LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 





CANADA'S 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS > 
CREAM OF u@l 
THE WEST 23% 


NELSON 


sae 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 








There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie ““Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—oll codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Jan. 31: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.65@7.15, standard patent $6.35 
@6.55, bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, standard patent $5.75 
@5.85, straight grade $5.65@5.75. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Texas: Dull demand again pre-~ 
vailed last week, with sales amount- 
ing to only 20 to 25% of capacity, 
composed of family and bakers’ flour, 
in relatively small lots for early ship- 
ment. Running time held at about 
four days. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Jan. 30: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7.10@7.30, high patent 
$6.804@7, standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.75@5.85; first clears, unenriched 
$4.85 4.95, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Bakers and jobbers tight- 
ened up on their flour buying policies 
still further in the central states 
area during the week ending Jan. 31, 
reflecting resistance to a creeping ad- 
vance in flour prices which ranged to 
as much as 15¢ for bakery types by 
the end of the period. 

Stiffening wheat premiums and 
lower returns on millfeeds brought 
about the higher quotations, despite 
mill efforts to hold the price line. 
Sales were few and far between and 
consisted mostly of part-car_ ship- 
ments for immediate or nearby use. It 
is estimated that sales averaged 
around 40% of five-day capacity. 

Mills noted a greater percentage 
of small bakers on the buying side 
during the period, although the pro- 
longed negative attitude of large 
bakers continued unbroken. Some 
millers are ready to accept the be- 
lief that heavy bookings for long term 
coverage might not occur for the 
remainder of the crop year. However, 
others say that important price con- 
cessions could bring on a heavy vol- 
ume of sales. : 

Family flour sales remained slow, 
although shipping directions were re- 
ported fair. Jan. 26 prices declined 
10¢ sack. 

Soft wheat flour business was drag- 
gy, with most sales made up of odd 
car shipments. Most of the flour sold 
was cracker and cookie types. 

Quotations Jan. 31: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.05@6.13, standard $5.96@6.03, 
clear $5.30@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.73 5.80, clear $4.99, family flour 
$7.75; soft winter short $6.72@7.08, 
standard $56.38, clear $4.95 @6.20. 


St. Louis: Local mills report con- 
tinued reluctance by the trade to 
make other than necessary replace- 
ment purchases, and sales last week 
were only fair. Shipping instructions 
were very light. The demand for clear 
flours remained good. 

Elsewhere in the area, millers ad- 
vised that flour buyers did not take 
advantage, in any volume, of the low- 
er price basis offered during the week 
and sales were in quite small quan- 
tities. The market in the meantime 
advanced and feed declined with re- 
sultant prices higher than the low 
point of the week, and buyers became 
even more hesitant about taking on 


fresh commitments. This condition 
prevailed in all types of bakery flours, 
as well as family flour. Prices Jan. 
29 on bakery grades were equal to a 
week earlier. Clears and low grades 
have been offered more freely and 
the demand has been on the slow 
side. Prices held even with the pre- 
vious week on both high and low ash 
grades. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Family top soft 
patent $6.40, top hard $7.65, ordinary 
$5.95; bakers’ soft winter short pat- 
ent $630, cake $6.30, pastry $5.30, 
soft straights $5.45, clears $4.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.85, standard 
patent $5.70, clears $5.55; spring 
short patent $6.25, standard $6.15, 


clears $6. 
South 


New Orleans: A stiffening in flour 
prices last week did not tend to pro- 
mote any great amount of interest. 
In fact, flour sales in general were 
quiet. Purchases consisted of only 
moderate amounts for 120-day ship- 
ments. The quantities were only a 
small portion of buyers’ require- 
ments for such periods. 

In some cases purchases ranged 
from immediate to 30-day shipments, 
with hard winters enjoying the great- 
er proportion of the business. North- 
ern springs were exceptionally quiet, 
with buyers reluctant to follow the 
increased price. In fact, the differen- 
tial over hard winters appeared to be 
handicapping sales. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
a greater interest in soft winters from 
Illinois and Michigan, although the 


amounts were only moderate and ap- 
parently for replacement coverage. 
Cake flours were slow with only 
nominal amounts being worked. 

In general, the trade seemed to be 
pursuing a conservative policy, en- 
couraged to some extent by weakness 
in futures together with advances in- 
stead of the hoped for declines in 
prices. Shipping directions were well 
maintained at a fairly nominal rate 
although not as heavy as expected. 
Stocks on hand continue to show a 
slight increase but could not as yet be 
considered heavy. 

Interest in export flour was excep- 
tionally quiet, other than inquiries 
from Norway. Little interest was dis- 
played by the Latin American coun- 
tries, and only nominal amounts were 
negotiated. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. mul- 
tiwall papers, Jan. 30: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80 @ 5.90, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.60 
@4.90; spring short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, standard $6@6.25, first clear 
$5.85@6.10, high gluten $6.30@6.45; 
soft wheat short patent $5.70@6.05, 
straight $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.50 
@4.75, high ratio cake $6.05@6.45; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, pastry 
$6.40 @6.50. 


East 


New York: Flour buyers’ apathy 
toward commitments continued and 
business was light. With their price 
ideas below the market before wheat 
levels advanced, they did not follow 
the rise and sales were hand-to-mouth 
only, on higher prices, and were 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


—__——_—__—-Exporting countries—total sales— 

















importing Guaranteed -~——United Statest 
countries— purchases* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
psy eee 10,472 2,917 400 3,317 no ees ie aa e 3,317 
Belgium ...... 19,199 3,138 18 3,156 ee 12,677 
a! | 2,618 183 138 aon steane 7 ae? ebréan 2,613 
) 12,566 9.343 secae 9,343 et sve 11,889 
CuyiemG .ccces a re 483 483 eee eg Va weae 6,264 
Costa Rica .... 1,152 83 425 508 wie 2 297 220% 805 
re 7,051 22 2,608 2,630 . 2) ere 4,163 
Denmark ..... 1,536 347 186 533 shit 812 eens 1,345 
Dominican Rep. $32 33 510 543 eS 190 oa 733 
Ecuador{ ..... 1,222 164 464 628 - 596 Tee 1,224 
) eee 13,963 7.514 wseccs 7,514 cxhewe 6,602 ...6-- 14,116 
El Salvador ... 384 18 205 223 ; <a i eT 332 
Germany ...... 62,832 28,384 «sn eves 28,334 1,356 4,964 1,837 36,491 
ee ee 14,940 2,939 eee 2,939 jm sacnee  .fchheus 2,939 
Guatemala .... wee! Sst aans 379 379 ; > nC et ee 591 
lO .) eee 668 668 on der eee 740 
Honduras ..... 349 138 142 280 ee | ae 347 
Ul” eee 384 1 149 150 ee ,: ere eer 171 
Ee 52,360 11,920 ‘sae 11,920 8,587 Cf Aa 31,707 
Indonesiaf .... BOE scsaue 1,076 1,076 2,360 are 3,490 
TrelanG@§@ .....+. 9,599 ae. . ‘acenes 1,172 2,563 ee. - ae wee 9,335 
Israelf ........ 5,585 2,486 1,031 3,511 <baes t eee 5,644 
Pere 38,397 8,405 6 8,411 352 i; aorrere 19,786 
Oe 17,453 6,667 ....-- 5,667 1,168 3,674 nay 10,509 
Lebanon ...... 2,269 373 1,362 1,735 eet ee 2: Sree 2,107 
7) ae } eee 16 Be. sa wasee - ere ee 35 
BEORICO. oo ccccce 12,217 5,549 ee ee 5,549 i hae haan a eneue 5,549 
Netherlands ... 23,562 8,516 2,380 10,896 797 7,922 a ee 19,615 
New Zealand .. BOOP. wciees | somees wate COP | isvate “ce pase 4,340 
Nicaragua .... ees 157 157 ae ee 0 Mek bon 274 
MerWOy ...20s. 7,330 1,606 1,474 3,080 611 2.987 = aasase 6,678 
Panamaf ...... err 107 107 ree rae 594 
4b.) Me 5,236 2.980 69 3,049 aa B.S08 - coves 5,251 
Philippines .... C842 2s hd eveee 2,379 2,379 1 keer 4,970 
Portugal ...... 5,345 3,863 725 4,588 14 oe . “aegis 5,310 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,745 340 811 1,151 OO. -tesaee “lo endwes 1,235 
BPS. wo ccscese 4,154 1,694 20 Ree “haksee “antees  a0tees 1,714 
Sweden ....... 2,618 1,660 .cccec 1,659 ae ateeete. ueecen 1,973 
Switzerland ... 6,109 ere 1,761 waa Bae (neces 5,435 
Un, of S. Africa 16,472 + ere ey 2,389 . oes 7,280 oabwwe 9,669 
SS see 168,215 14,303 3,573 17,876 30,597 GRTSe «| sceccs 101,207 
Venezuela ....: 5,934 5 1,661 ae? ween < etre 3,493 
Total (95%) . 551,871 129,856 23,622 153,478 58,925 146,437 1,837 360,677 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4.089 580,917 
PO en ccntan bese tcueeeeneeegaeess 99,650 29,775 88,563 2,252 220,240 


*Currently effective quotas representing 95% of annual guaranteed purchases (see 
department’s release of July 10, 1952). tSales confirmed by CCC through Jan. 27, 1953. 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Jan. 23, 1953. {Quota closed. §Quota filled 


Jan. 22, 1953. 


widely scattered. The units were 
small and the selling figures below 
the general range where mills were 
slow on the upturn to obtain need- 
ed operating volume. 

High glutens and spring and Kan- 
sas standard patents made up nearly 
all the business, with small fill-ins of 
soft winters as inventories on all 
flours were very low. Buyers’ atti- 
tudes toward replenishment reflect- 
ed watchful waiting for a cue from 
Washington as to the trend of ad- 
ministration policies. Many looked for 
a clarification of the farm program 
to induce more confidence in heavier 
buying and hoped for a market drop 
to permit contracts at levels nearer 
their ideas. 

No round lot buying was reported 
by chain bakers as they drew on pre- 
vious contracts or purchased on a 
p.d.s. basis. The large independents 
were also satisfied to mark time. A 
cut of 10¢ on the price of family 
flour did not develop any volume as 
most buyers held good balances. 

Spring wheat levels were about 10¢ 
higher, southwesterns fairly steady 
and soft winters unchanged. 

Quotations Jan. 31: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $6.76@6.86, 
short patents $6.51@6.61, standard 
patents $6.41@6.51, clears $5.80@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents $6.30 
@6.39, standard patents $6.10@6.19; 
high ratio soft winters $6.25 @7.20. 


Buffalo: A reduction in family flour 
of up to 10¢ sack brought in a fair 
amount of business during the early 
part of the week, but buyers’ ideas 
changed as soon as their immediate 
needs were filled and mills reported a 
tightening up of sales from then on. 

Production was a little under the 
previous week’s total and was helped 
along by a fair amount of export 
grind going to South America. The 
largest amount of production was at- 
tributed to business which was put on 
the mill books some 30 to 60 days 
back. 

Local area bakers were practically 
out of the market as far as any future 
bookings were concerned, but did take 
on some replacement flour. Eastern 
chains and brokers were not inter- 
ested in long-term bookings. 

Lack of export sale of both wheat 
and flour to Europe has darkened 
the picture for some time and its 
influence is being felt throughout the 
industry. 

Quotations Jan. 31: Spring family 
$7.90@7.93, high gluten $6.79@6.81, 
short patent $6.54@6.56, standard 
$6.44@6.46, first clears $5.94@5.96; 
hard winter standards $6.13@6.15, 
first clears $5.83@5.85; soft winter 
short patents $5.83@5.85, straights 
$5.63 @5.65, first clears $5.08@5.10. 


Boston: Flour quotations fluctuat- 
ed quite widely in the local market 
last week. Springs moved in a wide 
range, opening the week at an ap- 
proximately 5¢ decline and then ris- 
ing to close about 5@9¢ net higher 
for the week. Hard winters were 
more restrained both on the up 
and down sides and closed 1@2¢ high- 
er. Soft wheat flours were irregular 
and closed 5¢ higher to 10¢ lower. 

There were a few scattered cars of 
flour sold at the low point of the 
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week but the demand quickly dried 
up as the market assumed an upward 
trend. As the rise progressed, poten- 
tial buyers did not seem to be un- 
duly disturbed on missing the low 
point but were more or less deter- 
mined to await the Jan. 31 loan 
deadline before taking an active posi- 
tion. Another unusual facet on the 
local scene was the near complete 
indifference to the periodic crop re- 
ports. 

There were some reports of re- 
trenchment in the baking segment of 
the trade due to the current squeeze 
on frozen eggs. Several leaders in 
this category announced that the re- 
trenchment will be progressive until 
the frozen egg situation returns to 
what is generally regarded as normal. 

Quotations Jan. 31: Spring short 
patents $6.46@6.57, standard $6.36@G 
6.47, high gluten $6.71@6.82, first 
clears $5.82@6.17; hard winter short 
patents $6.27@6.40, standards $6.07 
@6.20; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52 
@6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.67, high ratio $6.37@7.22; 
family $8.07. 

Philadelphia: At the time of a re- 
duction in hard winter flour prices 
during the week, there was a good 
deal of attention focused on the lo- 
cal market. Some buying interest was 
generated, particularly among those 
whose stocks had reached low levels. 
Some sellers reported a fair volume 
of business, but others had few sales. 

There was also some replacement 
business in springs, but the volume 
was reported not large. 

Price-consciousness continued to be 
a barrier to a resumption of broader 
activity. A couple of mills were said 
to have offered modest discounts on 
early shipment flour without attract- 
ing notable response. One large bak- 
er was reported to have contracted 
for a moderate amount of flour on a 
price - date -of-shipment basis, but 
smaller bakers continued to confine 
themselves to hand-to-mouth book- 
ings. 

Quotations, Jan. 30: Spring family 
$7.50@7.70, high gluten $6.65706.75, 
short patent $6.4506.50, standard 
$6.30 @ 6.40, first clear $5.90 @ 6; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.20, 
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standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
western $5.75@6, nearby $5.40@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business was 
slow last week. This applied to both 
springs and hard Kansas flours. Com- 
mitments were mostly for 30 days but 
in some few instances 120 days. Bak~ 
ers, jobbers and grocers seemed hesi- 
tant to place flour orders in any large 
volume. Falling volume of trade in 
both bread and sweet goods contin- 
ued and talk of flour prices coming 
down seemed the cause of lack of in- 
terest in flour quotations or buying. 
Directions were also slow with both 
wholesale and retail bakers in many 
instances having directions pushed to 
a later date than when ordered. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
had some sales of one to four cars. 
Stocks were depleted and necessity 
caused purchasing. 

Credits are still being scrutinized 
and caution exercised by both whole- 
sale and retail bakeries of the entire 
Tri-state area. 

Sales of family patents were slow, 
although a 10-cent price reduction 
was made in some nationally adver- 
tised brands. 

Quotations Jan. 31: Standard hard 
Kansas winter bakers patent $5.80@ 
6.06, medium patent $5.90@6.14, short 
patent $6@6.19; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.05@6.33, medium patent $6.10 
@ 6.38, short patent $6.15 @6.43, clears 
$5.63@6.16, high gluten $6.50@6.67; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.50 
@7.95; other brands $6.43 @6.87; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.35@7.67, Paci- 
fic Coast pastry flour $6.45@6.46. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week with no activity of 
any kind. Deliveries on outstanding 
contracts are said to be satisfactory, 
but buyers simply refuse to contem- 
plate new business, and bookings of 
any kind are few and far between. It 
appears that a lean period, both for 
domestic and foreign business, is in 
the offing, if not already here. 

Mild weather has kept down con- 
sumption of bread and bakery goods 
so far as local trade is concerned, and 
the almost complete lack of export 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 1b, (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
CO 4 ok oc 5 icone ne eneen $...@ ... $6.10@7.45 $...@... $...@ ... $7.90@7.93 
Spring top patent ............6. 6.05@6.13 re. were con « eae. oa -::@ oo 
Spring high gluten .............. re 613@6.14 -@. -@ ves 6.794 6.81 
SE GOO Cieec ec cases acennreus : Oe 5.88@5.94 ogra -- @6.25 6.54@6.56 
Gerias etanGard .....cccccvsnssees 5.96@6.03 5.78@5.84 --@ -@6.15 6.444 6.46 
Spring iret clemr ....scesenccccs 5.30@5.55 5.20@5.59 ° -@6.00 6.94@5.96 
Hard winter familly a UA rel eee -» @7.65 a 
Hard winter short 5.73 @5.80 -@. -@5.85 we a : 
Hard winter standard ........ Te -@. -@5.70 6.13 @6.15 
Hard winter first clear «+s @4.99 oo@.. --@5.55 5.83@5.85 
Soft winter family ae be aes — ar . P ..-@6.40 -@ 
Soft winter short patent 6.72@7.98 -— oe 6.90 @7.10 ...@6.30 5.83@5.85 
Soft winter standard 5.00@6.38 oe ee ee ee .@ 
Soft winter straight a SA eh ae a 6.40@5.45 ..@5.45 5.63@5.65 
Soft winter first clear ........-. 4.95@6.20 ...@... @. -@4.90 5.08@5.10 
ee ee AES eet cenanbeeen 5.05@5.17 4.93@4.95 a -.-@5.53 5.65@5.68 
re. SO. GREE, on deco sscwcsnetber 4.17@4.30 3.93@3.95 -@ -@4.53 4.65@4 68 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.14@7.34 6.90@7.00 -@ -@7.45 7.60@7.65 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

Spring family $...@8.05 $7.50@7.70 $...@8.07 $7.50@7.95 aca : 
Spring high gluten 6.76@6.86 6.65@6.75 6.71@6.82 6.50@6.67 6.30@6.45 
Spring short 6.51@6.61 6.45@6.50 6.46@6.57 6.15@6.43 6.1906.35 
Spring standard 6.41@6.51 6.30@6.40 6.36@6.47 6.05@6.33 6.00@6.25 
Spring first clear 5.80@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.82@6.17 5.63@6.16 5.85@6.10 
Hard winter hort 6.30@6.39 6.10@6.20 6.27@6.40 6.00@6.19 5.80@5.90 
Hard winter tandiard «0600 ¢ceem 6.10@6.1 6.05@6.15 6.07@6.20 5.80@6.06 5.6545.80 
Hard winter first clear ok eka re se ye ie ee 1.60@4.90 
Soft winter short patent ......... re rr a eee re eee a 5.70 @6.05 
Soft winter straight ee OPS ~ — 5.37@5.67 a §.35@ 5.55 
Soft winter first clear re Ler Te. ee see aes ~~ 4.50@4.75 
Rye flour i) PEPE Ore Creer ee 5.55@5.65 5.70@5.80 -@ ... 5.36@5.55 .@ 
Rye flour, dark o@ ae oo@ ccs --@... 453@5.05 Y @ 
Semolina tandard, bulk ........ 7.72@7.87 ee << 7.76@7.77 a 

Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.70 Spring top patent ... $....@11.50 $10.90@11.60 
Itluestem .@6.74 Spring second patent. -@10.76 10.40@11.10 
Kakery grades 6.53 Winter exportst ..... wuceee Gee sive 
Pastry @6.34 

tled-Ilb. export cottons, f-a.s. Halifax. *100-lb,. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil 


liam and the B 


h Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


lead lots, prompt 


iran 
Standard 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


ran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Chicago 





56.50 
59.50 @60.00 
60.00 @ 60.50 


Kansas City 





$51.75 @5:% 





61.50@52.00 


fa 


} ee 
§52.00@54.00 





St. Louis 


Minneapolis 


50a 








delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Philadelphia Boston 
50 $....@70.00 $....@69.00 
‘ ~..-@70.00 . @68.00 
. o@ wus ctoe® 
64.00 @65.00 - @72.00 aie 


Ft. Worth 


New Orleans Seattle 


$56.75 @57.00 $62.00@63.00 $61.00@61.75 S200 > 
56.75 @ 57.00 62.00 @63.00 61.00@61.75 ee eee 
com -@ oe iten -@59.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
@63.00 $....@64.00 $....@67.00 


53.00 @ 55.00 54.00 @56.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis - hicago————. ——Kansas City, Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Jan. 26 233% 232% 227% 230% 229% 231% 235% 233% 230% 400 402 
Jan. 27 . 235% 234% 229% 231% 230% 232% 237% 234% 231% £398 400% 
Jan. 28 236% 135 232% 231% $=$}233% 237% 235 232% 397% 399% 
Jan, 29 235% 34% 231%, 230% 232% 236% #$234% 231% £396 398% 
Jan. 30 Ms 4 231%, 230% ##232% 236 234% 231% 393% 397 
7-CORN - RYE = ee OATS—————- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 
Jan, 26 161% 164 181 183 163% 164% 176% 80% 79 76% 76 
Jan. 27 162% 165 183% 185 165% 167% 178% 81% 80% 17% 76% 
Jan. 28 ..162% 164% 183% 185% 165% 167 179% 81% 80% 77% 76% 
Jan. 29 161% 165% 182 183% 164 165% 177% 81% 79% 76% 7614 
Jan. 30 ..160% 163% 182 184% 164% 165% 177% 81% 79% 76% 75% 
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business has combined with this to 
bring production down. 

Heavy rains in the past 30 days 
have removed all restrictions on pow- 
er consumption, so the only problem 
that millers face at the present time 
is sales, or lack of them. Prices were 
about unchanged except for the high 
protein blends, which moved up a bit 
during the week. Quotations Jan. 31: 
Family patent $7.70, bluestem $6.74, 
bakery $6.53, pastry $6.34. 

Portland: Flour markets were qui- 
et last week. There were no new ex- 
port bookings and mills were grind- 
ing on Formosa business to be shipped 
within the next 10 days. There was 
little interest on the part of Philip- 
pine buyers and then only in small 
lots. Domestic buying was of very 
limited proportions, with steady buy- 
ing in small lots. 

Quotations Jan. 31: High gluten 
$6.54, all Montana $6.48, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.44, bluestem bakers 
$5.55, cake $7.40, pastry $6.55, whole 
wheat 100% $6.01, graham $5.87, 
cracked wheat $5.97. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: With continuing 
lack of interest by foreign buyers set- 
ting the tone for the eastern Cana- 
dian milling industry, some plants 
are being forced into cutting back 
production. Short time working is 
now reported from many centers. 

The only business of major note 
worked during the week was a deal 
with Jamaica for 100,000 bags of 
which one small eastern miller took 
19,000 bags, the balance going to a 
Vancouver concern. The specification 
was for 12% protein, .52% ash. 

Trade sources state that the price 
level was low and the failure of oth- 
er exporters to take the business is 
illustrative of their opinion that the 
situation is not so bad as to warrant 
taking business at any price. The 
mills wish to work on a sound eco- 
nomic basis or not at all, subject to 
the demands of reasonable competi- 
tion. Bolstering them in their stand 
is the expectation that buyers will be- 
gin to come forward by early March. 

Hopes that another U.K. deal for 
February shipment would materialize 
have dimmed. The expectation was 
based on the smallness of the order 
already placed for that month, but 
there is no sign of interest on the 
part of the Ministry of Food. 

Contrary to the general pattern, a 
few smaller mills are reporting their 
capacities as almost fully booked for 
February. It is suggested by some 
traders that only the acceptance of 
low prices has enabled them to book 
business. 

The domestic trade is still reason- 
ably brisk as a result of the interest 
in enriched flour, Quotations Jan. 31: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.50 bbl., seconds $10.76 bbl., bak- 
ers $10.66 bbl., all less cash discounts 
in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

No winter wheat flour sales to 
overseas markets have been recorded 
and the trade was quiet. Quotations 
Jan. 31: Export $4.75 per 100 Ib. 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

One grain exporter reported an ex- 
port inquiry for 37,000 bu. No. 2 win- 
ter wheat, but beyond that there is 
little activity in the market. Quota- 
tions Jan. 31: $1.80@1.85 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour worked from Ca- 
nadian mills during the past week 
amounted to 115,000 bbl., with 13 
destinations listed for the 70,000 bbl. 
of IWA flour, including Philippines, 
Venezuela, British Guiana, Bahamas, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nigeria, Si- 
erra Leone, Greece, Portugal, Nicar- 
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agua, Honduras Republic and Macao. 
The remaining 45,000 bbl., made up 
of Class 2 flour, went to Japan, Hong 
Kong, Philippines, Ecuador, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Tan- 
gier and Singapore. Domestic demand 
is seasonal, and mills are operating to 
capacity on export orders. Quotations 
Jan. 31: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.90@ 
11.60; second patents $10.40@11.10, 
second patents to bakers $9.85@10.05. 
All prices cash carlot. 

Vancouver: The export picture re- 
mains generally unchanged as far as 
business through Canadian _ coast 
ports is concerned. The only substan- 
tial movement at present is a full 
cargo of 9,000 tons now being com- 
pleted for Colombo, Ceylon. This is 
the first movement to that area in 
some months. 

Some business to Central and South 
America is reported, mainly consist- 
ing of regular monthly requirements. 

Buying from Manila is still on the 
basis of monthly requirements. Cred- 
its are opened there the end of each 
month covering shipments for the en- 
suing month but nothing beyond that 
is being done. This business consists 
mainly of IWA flour along with a 
small proportion of non-IWA flour 
required by the Philippines. 

Hong Kong buyers have shown a 
somewhat greater interest in Cana- 
dian flour recently, and some _ busi- 
ness has been done. However, it is 
not expected that there will be much 
of a volume placed here until after 
the Chinese New Year, which comes 
the middle of February, and until that 
time trading generally is put aside. 

There is little immediate prospect 
of sales to Formosa since most of its 
requirements are supplied by Ameri- 
can mills under MSA. 

There is no apparent improvement 
in the political situation in Indone- 
sia with the result that Canadian 
flour sales to that area remain very 
low. 

In the domestic market there are 
ample supplies available here, al- 
though there was some stocking up 
in anticipation of a_ possible rail 
strike which has since been averted. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds; first patents $11.20@11.40 in 
98's cottons; bakers’ patents $10 in 
paper bags and $10.30 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.40 
and western cake flour $13. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices declined $2.50 
@3 ton in the week ending Feb. 2, 
with production holding up well and 
demand sluggish. Some distress sales 
were made at levels somewhat below 
the general range of quotations. 
Pressure was lessened, however, by 
shipment of much of current produc- 
tion on contracts. Quotations Feb. 2: 
Bran $52.50@53.50, standard midds. 


$52.50@53.50, flour midds. $55, red 
dog $56. 
Duluth: Demand was slow last 


week, prices were firm and lower and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Jan. 31: Pure bran $53.50@54, stand- 
ard bran $53053.50, standard midds. 
$55@ 55.50, flour midds. $55@55.50. 
mixed feeds $54@ 54.50, red dog $56@ 
56.50. 

Kansas City, With many buyers out 
of the market and ample offerings, 
millfeed underwent considerable 
change in values last week. The trend 
was sharply lower, with both bran 
and shorts down $3 ton for the week. 
Lowest end of the decline was at- 


tained Jan. 30, and some improvement 
in conditions caused recovery of 25G 
date, 


50¢ on Feb. 2. On that the 
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quotations were $51.75@52.25 for 
bran and $51.50@52 for shorts, 
sacked Kansas City 

Salina: Demand was slow with bran 
50¢ ton lower and shorts $1.50 ton 
lower. Supplies were plentiful. Quota- 
tions basis Kansas City Jan. 29: Bran 
$53@53.50, gray shorts $53@53.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds in 
this area has fallen off, with supplies 
piling up. Quotations Jan. 29: Bran 
$56.754@57, shorts $56.75@57, St. 
Louis. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
last week, with offerings of both bran 
and shorts ample. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 30: Bran $52, shorts 
$52. Bran declined $3 ton and shorts 
$2.50 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to drop, with bran closing the 
week $3 lower and shorts $2.50. 
Large supplies on track at major cen- 
ters depressed the market while local 
demand fell away. Practically no 
truck sales were made to dealers in 
in the immediate area. Prices, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 30: bran $51.50@ 
52, shorts $51.50@52. 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined $2 
on bran and $3 on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars Jan. 31: Bran $54@55, 
millrun $54.50 55.50, shorts $55 56. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 


classes. 


Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
only fair, but all offerings of both 
bran and shorts were fairly well ab- 
sorbed. Quotations Jan. 30: Bran 
and gray shorts $62@63, delivered 
Texas common points; about $1 lower 
on bran and $2 off on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds slipped lower in 
the central states area during the 
week ending Feb. 2, reflecting freer 
offerings and light buying interest. 
The slow formula feed business keeps 
feed manufacturers close to shore in 
their buying policies. Quotations Feb. 
2: Bran $57.50, standard midds. 
$56.50, flour midds. $59.50@60, red 


dog $60@60.50. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds eased last 
week, with shorts selling lower than 
bran, and the demand tapered off. 
Mills were not pressing, and new 
bookings were scarce, with most de- 
liveries being made against previous 
sales. Both bran and shorts dropped 
between $3 and $4. Quotations Jan. 


30: Bran $61@61.75, shorts $61@G 
61.75. 

Philadelphia: Demand was _ light 
last week. Quotations Jan. 31: Bran 


$70, standard midds. $70, red dog $72. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices eased 
last week and sales tapered off. Sup- 
plies are sufficient for all needs. De- 
mand said to be fair to good 
with retail buyers interested only in 
covering present needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan. 31: Bran 
$66.30 @ 67.40, standard midds. $65.30 
@67.40, flour midds. $66.30@ 69.40, 
red dog $66.30@69.90 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales in this area 
last week were considered fairly 
good, despite a fluctuating market 
that saw a firmness at the beginning 
turn to a weakness about the mid- 
dle of the week, followed by a rally 


was 


which brought prices back up from 
the low spots to show a net loss of 
$1@1.50 as against the previous 


week. Following a downturn in west- 
ern bran quotations, the local market 
became jittery, helped along by the 
threatened stoppage of shipments 
from Canadian sources because of a 
possible rail tie-up there. Shipments 
from Canadian sources have been se- 
riously curtailed recently due to 
either mil] overhauls or lack of flour 
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business in that area. With slowness 
of formula feed business, mixers are 
not very anxious to buy at the pres- 
ent level, and as a consequence a 
further setback in sales is being an- 
ticipated by the trade in general. Pro- 
duction of millfeeds in this section 
last week was somewhat under the 
previous week. Quotations Jan. 30: 
standard bran $62.50@63.50, stand- 
ard midds. $61.50@62.50, flour midds. 
$63.50@64.50, red dog $64.@65. 

Boston: The millfeed market was 
comparatively tight last week with 
trading being confined generally to 
small job-lots. Quotations bounced 
around in a $2 range but any substan- 
tial bid or offering could not be ful- 
filled due to the light supplies on one 
hand and the continued cautiousness 
on the other side. Spring bran and 
midds. both closed $2 lower but in- 
creasing tightness in the Canadian 
feeds could easily turn the decline 
into a similar advance. Quotations 
Jan. 31: Spring bran $69, midds. $68. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
another $2 during the past week with 
demand stronger. Plants are operat- 
ing five and six days a week, 24 hours 
a day, and are sold almost through 
February. Quotations Jan. 30: Red 
bran and millrun $57, midds. $62. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $64, 
midds. $69. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $64.50, midds. $69.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $57.50, midds. 
$64 ton. 


Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued quiet last week, with little 
demand but with virtually no selling 
pressure. Lack of production affect- 
ed the market and any upturn in 
demand could move the market up a 
bit. The California market showed 
some signs of strength, but not 
enough to move up prices in the Paci- 
fic Northwest. Nominal asking prices 
held steady at about $59 delivered 
transit points in the Northwest, and 
here and there spot cars were moving 
at slightly less. However, the mar- 
ket had a better undertone. Canadian 
supplies are no longer hanging over 


the market, and the general tone 
seems to be improved. 
Toronto-Montreal: The  millfeed 


supply situation remains tight due to 
the light milling of recent weeks. 
One mill reported a major export or- 
der which it was able to write be- 
cause of good flour bookings for Feb- 
ruary. Generally speaking, the sup- 
ply of bran and thirds is insufficient 
to meet the demand although mid- 
dlings are more plentiful. For the lat- 
ter an easement in the price is indi- 
cated. Quotations Jan. 31: Bran $63, 
shorts $64, midds. $67, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic supply 
situation has shown considerable im- 
provement in the last fortnight as a 
result of increased milling operations 
both at prairie and local plants. 
Prices are holding steady. No recent 
export business has been confirmed. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $56.70G 
97.95, shorts $57.70@57.95, midds. 
$59.80 @ 62.70. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds 
continue in keen demand, and the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
is moving to eastern Canada. Only 
small lots from Alberta mills are go- 
ing into British Columbia. There are 
sufficient stocks on hand to take 
care of all buying orders. Prices have 
dropped slightly. Quotations Jan. 31: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $52@54, shorts $53 
@55, midds. $54@56; all prices cash 
carlot. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 
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“LIVE” SALES MEETING—“Princess Midas,” a four-week-old Holstein calf, 
was a featured performer at the recent annual sales meeting of King Midas 
Feed Mills. The calf was the subject in a live display promotion being planned 
for King Midas dealers. The “Princess” is shown above signing the guest 
register at the Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis. Aiding her is Robert Mullen 
(at the hind quarters), advertising manager, and Richard Lindell, sales man- 
ager of King Midas Feed Mills. The promotion received extensive newspaper 
and television publicity in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 





Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices de- 
clined 5@10¢ sack in the past week, 
and buying interest remained dull. 
Quotations Jan. 20: white rye $4.93 
@4.95, medium rye $4.73@4.75, dark 
rye $3.93@3.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices slipped 
back 5@10¢ sack in the central states 
area during the week ending Jan. 
31, but this failed to stimulate any 
appreciable change in the hand-to- 
mouth buying practices resorted to 
by most consumers for _ several 
months. Quotations Jan. 31: white 
patent rye $5.05@5.17, medium $4.85 
@4.97, dark $4.17@4.30. 

Philadelphia: Dealings in the local 
rye market last week remained in 
the doldrums despite a slight weak- 
ening in prices. The canceling out of 
a recent upward revision brought no 
appreciable amount of orders, only 
a few hand-to-mouth purchases. The 
Jan. 31 quotation on rye white of 
$5.70@5.80 compared with $5.75@a 
5.85 the previous week. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour 
were made in small, fill-in volume at 
slightly below general levels. Quota- 
tions Jan. 31: pure white patents 
$5.55 @5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
at a virtual standstill last week. Fall- 
ing prices failed to attract any buy- 
ers, and resistance to quotations was 
still prevalent. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 31: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.36@5.55, medium 
$5.25@5.35, dark $4.53@5.05, blend- 
ed $5.87@5.92, rye meal $4.80@5.05. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions continued to be fair. Quotations 
Jan. 29: pure white $5.53, medium 
$5.33, dark $4.53, rye meal $5.03. 

Portland: White rye $7.35, 
dark $6.30. 

Buffalo: Despite a reduction in the 
offering prices of rye flour, sales last 
week were classed as poor. Having 
taken on a heavy volume of flour 
some two to three weeks past, buy- 
ers were doing nothing except for a 
few ftill-ins here and there to bring 
their stocks up to their ideas of ne- 
cessity. A small lot of flour was re- 
ported sold to an eastern broker to 
meet a special situation that devel- 
oped on short notice. Local area bak- 


pure 


ers were likewise taking on only re- 
placement flour, although they re- 
ported that their sales were holding 
up to a very favorable point. Quota- 
tions Jan. 30: white rye $5.65@5.68, 
medium rye $5.4505.48, dark rye 
$4.65 @ 4.68. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is pick- 
ing up with the onset of colder weath- 
er. Quotations Jan. 31: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.25, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
with only minor amounts being 
worked for export. Supplies are suffi- 
cient to take care of both domestic 
and export orders. Quotations Jan. 
31: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5 @5.30 
in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6046.35. All 
prices cash carlot. 
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PARAGUAY TO PURCHASE 
WHEAT FROM ARGENTINA 

WASHINGTON .- -araguay’s full 
wheat import needs for 1953 will be 
filled through an agreement made 
with Argentina recently, according to 
information from the American Em- 
bassy, Asuncion. Arrangements cover 
purchase of 80,000 metric tons (about 
3 million bushels) of wheat for the 
calendar year. Paraguay’s imports of 
wheat from the U.S. during the year 
ended June, 1952, amounted to about 
750,000 bu. 

The first shipment of Argentine 
wheat was expected to move early in 
January. The price to be paid for the 
wheat is not yet known. Payment is 
said to be called for in Argentine 
pesos. Funds accumulated from Para- 
guayan lumber shipments to Argen- 
tina during the past two years would 
provide for payment in Argentine 
currency. 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 a share on preferred stock, 
payable April 15 to holders of record 
April 1, and 50¢ on common stock, 
payable March 2 to holders of record 
Feb. 9. 
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Bruce A. Norris 


ASSUME MANAGEMENT—Leadership of the Norris Grain Co., Chicago, 
has been taken over by James D. and Bruce A. Norris, who have been elected 
chairman of the board and president, respectively, following the death of 
their father, James Norris. James D. Norris has been a director of the 
Norris firm for many years and Bruce A. Norris was formerly vice president. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Bernard J. Rothwell II, Boston, and 
Carl Fassler, Winona, Minn., of the 
Bay State Milling Co., arrived in New 
York Jan. 28 to spend several days 
with the company’s representative in 
the metropolitan area, Francis M. 
Franco. 

2 


W. H. Thompson, vice president in 
charge of production, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, was a 
visitor at the offices of Valier & Spies 


Milling Company in St. Louis re- 
cently. 

a 
Gerald DuRant, vice president, 


Continental Grain Co., Buffalo, and 
Mrs. DuRant are spending a winter 
season vacation at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

s 


J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, was honored recently for his 
Boy Scout work. He was presented 
the merit award of a gold medal and 
plaque for his leadership during the 
last three years as scout master of 
Twin Rivers Council, which numbers 
65 packs. 

2 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, is enjoying a vacation at Holly- 
wood, Fla. 


Rogers C. B. Morton of Louisville, 
a director of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
said recently that he was consider- 
ing buying a farm in Maryland and 
moving there. He said the possibil- 
ity of a change in residence was 
prompted by a wish to run the Mary- 
land farm and by “other business pos- 
sibilities.” Mr. Morton was president 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., before 
that firm merged with Pillsbury. 

= 

R. R. Quick, sales assistant in the 
grocery products department, south- 
ern region, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, has returned from a trade 
trip to Shreveport, La. 

& 

Roland Aaker, 


Central Bakery, 
Montevideo, 


Minn., and Mrs. Aaker 


and Miss Cathy Beale are going on 
a trip around South America as 
guests of the city of Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Eight years ago when Mr. 
Aaker was mayor of Montevideo, 
Minn., he helped start the idea of the 
city’s annual summer festival that 
honors the sister South American 
city with the same name. Miss Beale 
was Fiesta queen last year, and not 
long ago she was invited to be in 
Uruguay at the time of the carnival 
season. And the Aakers were asked 
to chaperone. The three will stop at 
a number of South American cities 
in addition to visiting Uruguay. 
@ 

John Novak, export sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
is on a business trip in Havana, Cuba. 

e 

E. C. May, divisional sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, is on an extended trade 
trip, which will take him to various 
points in Iowa and Illinois. 

rs ) 

Morris Wilkins, general manager 
of Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has been elected president 
of the Rotary Club in Arkansas City 

S 

Totton P. Heffelfinger, president ot 

the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 


neapolis, has been reelected presi- 
dent of the U.S. Golf Assn. 
& 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Marshall are 
spending part of the winter at Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. Mr. Marshall is 
vice president of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago. They 
went to Florida following the winter 
meeting of the NSWMA in Louisville 
recently. 

ae 


Duncan Fraser has been appointed 
president of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change Assn. 


Andre Vuylsteke, president of the 
Belgian Millers Assn., is to under- 
take a tour of milling centers in the 
U.S. Mr. Vuylsteke is also connected 


with the Association Internationale 
de Meuniere, an organization of 
European millers with headquarters 
in Paris 


George Cormack, formerly gener- 
al superintendent for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and its successor, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and now a resident 
of Sheridan, Wyo., was dismissed 
from the Sheridan Memorial Hos- 
pital Jan. 30 where he had been a 
patient eight weeks. He fractured a 
vertebra in a fall at his home and 
his physician says he will be con- 
fined to his home for some time. 

J 

Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, sales 
manager, durum division, North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
visited the Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
New York, and other eastern connec- 
tions last week. 

es 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, was a visitor in the 
company’s New York offices last 
week. 


Dr. R. C. Sherwood, technical di- 
rector, Sterwin Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., and L. R. Patton, Jr., 
Canadian manager of the Sterwin 
Chemical Co., attended the Cana- 
dian nutritional conference held in 
Toronto, Canada, Jan. 26 in connec- 
tion with the enrichment program 
now getting under way in that coun- 
try. 


~ 
A sales meeting of eastern per- 
sonnel of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
conducted last week in New York 


by George S. Pillsbury, vice president, 
Minneapolis, assisted by Peter Grill. 
The bakery sales force frem Boston 
was headed by G. E. Eriksson, dis- 
trict manager; the group from Phila- 
delphia was headed by Joseph Car- 
roll, district manager there, and A. L. 
Ingram, manager of the New York 
area, headed that group. 
* 

Orrin Dowse, Norris Grain Co., 

Chicago; Fritz Corrigan, Globe Ele- 


vators, Duluth, and Harry Stoker, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
were New York Produce Exchange 


visitors Jan. 30 while en route to the 
annual dinner of the Boston Flour & 
Grain Exchange. A, A. Keller, West- 
ern Maryland Elevator, Baltimore, 
was another exchange visitor. 

eS 

Ramon Paniagua, traveling repre- 
sentative for Latin America in the 
overscas division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is spending several weeks in 
the company’s New York offices be- 
fore returning to Cuba. 

@ 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., president of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., is hospital- 
ized. Mr. Streb suffered an attack of 
the flu, had to undergo an operation 
and then had to remain in the hos- 
pital for further treatment. 
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ELEVATOR SANITATION 
COURSE AT IOWA STATE 

AMES, IOWA—The division of 
agriculture, Iowa State College, will 
hold a short course in grain elevator 
sanitation on the campus Feb. 12. 
Prof. M. A. Anderson of the depart- 
ment of agronomy will be in charge 
of the affair. 

Others taking part in the short 
course include Dr. H. Gunderson, en- 
tomologist at Iowa State; Dale Hull, 
assistant professor of agricultural en- 
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gineering; Hervey Hazen, chairman 
of the Iowa Production and Market- 
ing Assn. committee; John F. Davis, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture grain 
inspection service, and Norman E. 
Foster, Food & Drug Administration. 

Ron Booth, president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., will 
be a featured speaker at the short 
course. His topic will be “The Ele- 
vator’s Place in Cleaning Up Grain 
Contamination.” 

The short course will close with 
two demonstrations. The first will 
be of grain cleaning equipment and 
the second will be of spraying empty 
grain bins with residual insecticide 
sprays. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $.84375 a share on General 
Mills, Ine., 334% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock payable March 1 
to stockholders of record Feb. 10. 
This is the thirtieth consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
338% preferred stock. 
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CLAUDE G. HILL TO HEAD 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago club year closed Jan. 28 
with the annual business meeting. 
About 100 members were in attend- 
ance and the following officers were 
installed: 

Claude G. Hill, Continental Baking 
Co., president; J. T. Shuflitowski, J. T. 
Shuflitowski Co., first vice president; 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., sec- 
ond vice president; Ted Lauder, Ekco 
Products Co., secretary, and Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., treasurer. 





In accepting the gavel, Mr. Hill 
said: “On behalf of the newly elected 
officers, may I express sincere appre- 
ciation for the confidence you 
have placed in us and with your sup- 
port we will do the same good job 
as our predecessors.” 

President-elect Claude Hill then 
presented retiring president James 
Henderson, Case-Moody Pie Corp., 
Chicago, with a testimonial scroll. 

Speaking during the meeting, 
Louise K. Buell, executive manager, 
traced the 10-year development of 
the club from 125 members to 616; 
from a net worth of $4,200 to the 
current new worth of $51,100 with a 
present annual budget of $35,000. 

Setting her sights another 10 years 
ahead, Mrs. Buell said if the club 
follows the pattern established over 
the past decade it might have 1,000 
members, greatly increased quarters, 
and expansion in all segments of its 
activity. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
ELECTS FRED PFIZENMAYER 


NEW YORK—Fred W. Pfizenmay- 
er, Continental Baking Co., was 
elected president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., at the annual meeting of the 
group held at the Belmont-Plaza Ho- 
tel Jan. 29. Emil Fink, Fink Baking 
Corp., was named first vice president, 
Edward B. Price, Ed B. Price & Son, 
was named second vice president, and 
Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer. Frank 
A. Lyon is secretary of the club. 

Directors nominated for a three- 





year term are: B. H. Ballard, R. E. 
Duvernoy, A. C. Ebinger, R. F. Kil- 
thau, M. Messing, R. S. Swanson, H. 
Waitzman and F. Weberpals. Named 
to the committee on admissions are 
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H. W. Green, A. G. 
W. Webster. 

Five members were added to the 
25-year club, and sat at a special 
table for the group at the meeting. 
The additions to the club are S. Lee 
Tanner, H. N. Weinstein, Charles B. 
Latendorf, Benson Littman and R. S. 
Swanson. 

The following were elected to 
membership in the Bakers Club at 
this meeting: Vincent J. Coraci, New- 
ark Paraffine & Parchment Paper 
Co., Newark; Andrew C. Hislop, 
Fabricon Products of Connecticut, 
Inc.; Jack Joyce, Fabricon Products 
of Connecticut, Inc., and Theodore J. 
Suess, Marathon Corp. 


Hessel and C. 
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WOMAN SCIENTIST SPEAKS 
AT CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 


CHICAGO —The first woman 
speaker in the history of the Chicago 
Millers Club drew approximately 50 
members and guests at the regular 
meeting of the organization at the 
Furniture Club the evening of Jan. 29. 

Dr. M. M. MacMasters, chemist for 
the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratories, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Peoria, Ill., talked on “Ker- 
nel Structure of Wheat and Corn 
and Its Effect on Processing.” 

Dr. MacMasters outlined the work 
of the various regional laboratories 
and described her work on the analy- 
sis of corn kernels and wheat ber- 
ries in searching for best quality 
wheat. She exhibited approximately 
40 film slides. 

Eugene J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, president of the club, 
appointed a nominating committee 
to prepare a slate of new _ officers 
which will be voted on by the mem- 
bership at the next meeting. 

The nominating committee is made 
up of: Hugh L. Scott, Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., Hammond, Ind., chair- 
man; Robert C. Bartee, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, and R. L. Wurts- 
baugh, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
the evening of March 26. Speaker is 
to be Paul Berg, mill construction 
consultant, Ft. Wayne, Ind., who will 
tell of feed milling and feed mill de- 
sign. The program chairman is W. L. 
Hamilton, Richardson Scale Co., Chi- 


cago. 
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DEATHS 


George P. Williams, 82, founder of 
a Brooklyn bakery 43 years ago, and 
often credited with selling the first 
paper-covered bread, died recently in 
Danbury, Conn. He lived in Redding, 
Conn. Mr. Williams more recently op- 
erated a wholesale and retail dairy 
farm in Redding. 


Gilbert Hein, 53, president of the 
Hein Flour & Supply Co., and a past 
president of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn., died at 
his home in Milwaukee. He was re- 
tired. For many years Mr. Hein had 
been a director of the National Fed- 
eration of Flour Clubs. 


Mrs. Renna Z. Spaulding, 88, who 
with her husband pyramided six 
loaves of homemade bread _ into 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., died in 
Binghamton, N.Y., after a long ill- 
ness. It was in 1896 that the Spauld- 
ing firm which now has manufactur-: 
ing plants in six cities and offices in 
four other cities, had its beginning. 


Miss Emma Voigt, member of the 
Voigt milling family of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died recently. She was a 
daughter of the late Car] G. A. Voigt, 
founder of Voigt Milling Co., and a 
sister of Carl S. Voigt, vice president, 
and Ralph A. Voigt, president and 
treasurer. 


The death of H. P. Hoyt, founder 
of Atlas Milling Co., Clinton, Mich., 
occurred at Zellwood, Fla., Jan. 27. 
His sons, Hugh H. Hoyt and Paul M. 
Hoyt, are active in operation of the 
mill. The elder Mr. Hoyt retired two 
years ago. 
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CROP YIELDS HIGH 
Crop yields per acre have risen 
more in the past 20 years than in 
any other period in the 86 years that 
records have been kept. The level 
of yields in the U.S. today is 45% 
higher than in 1930. 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS ¢ 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS Lm 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3.000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Long-Range Plans 
Aired at Meeting 
of Wheat Growers 


OMAHA — Long-range policies of 
marketing, research, taxation and na- 
tional farm programs were discussed 
at the third annual meeting of the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, held here Jan. 29-31. The In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement was 
of immediate interest to the wheat 
producers, since that agreement now 
is being studied for renewal. 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kan- 
sas), in an address before the gath- 
ering, said that there would be “sev- 
eral advantages” in a two-price sys- 
tem for wheat—-one price for wheat 
used domestically and another price 
for export wheat. The producer, he 
explained, would receive a support 
price on wheat used in the US., 
while he would receive the going 
world price for wheat sold on the 
export market. 

Mr. Hope, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, described 
the two-price system as a “possible 
alternative’ to high subsidy pay- 
ments and said that he brought the 
subject up because of the probabil- 
ity “that the time will come when 
our present system of supporting all 
the crop, both that consumed do- 
mestically and that exported at 90% 
of parity may be questioned.” 

Herbert Hughes, Imperial, Neb., 
wheat grower and secretary of the 
association, said that wheat growers 
are looking for ways to get more 
stability into their business without 
resorting to government restrictions 
on acreage and marketing. 

At the present time, less than one 
half the U.S. wheat production is 
used domestically while the remain- 
der is dependent upon world markets 
in which other  surplus-producing 
countries are competing with wheat 
priced lower than the U.S. price. 

Dr. A. H. Moseman, chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA, 
discussed the need for a continuing 
program research in plant  pathol- 
ogy and entomology. Because most 
agricultural research is geared to 
cropping seasons, it. takes years to 
work out the answers to most of 
the problems, Dr. Moseman said. “We 
cannot afford to wait until a crisis 
reaches us, then live helplessly with 
continuing losses for several years 
while we develop methods for con- 
trolling them. The time for meeting 
these hazards is when we recognize 
their potential seriousness,” he said. 

Reporting progress in the research 
to develop wheats with resistance to 
Race 15B of wheat rust, Dr. Mose- 
man said three promising selections 
will be given large scale field trials 
next summer. A number of new vari- 
eties with resistance to many races 
of stem rust, including 15B, have 
been developed for Mexico. These 
varieties, while not adapted for pro- 
duction in the U.S., will serve to 
reduce the supply of rust spores 
blowing north. 

Jens Terjeson, Pendleton, Oregon, 
president of the association, said in 
an address that he favored continu- 
ance of farm price supports at pres- 
ent levels “for the duration of the 
present emergency,” even if it does 
cost the government some money in 
subsidies. 

He said that his stand on the 
question may not be “statesmanlike” 
but “I think it is realistic.” He add- 
ed that if the present price support 
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arrangement has to be “compro- 
mised” to balance the budget, then 
labor and industry should have to 
make comparable “adjustments.” 
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PEST CONTROL 


In 1951, U.S. farmers spent more 
than $300,000,000 for pest control 
materials to be used on their crops. 
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Farmers Union GTA 
1952 Report Shows 
$2,353,537 Net 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Net earnings 
or “patronage dividends” of $2,353,537 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1952, are reported by the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. in the 
organization’s annual report  pub- 
lished recently. 

Of the net earnings, $470,000 was 
distributed to members as a patron- 
age dividend. The balance was re- 
tained in the business. 

Gross earnings or “margins” 
amounted to $9,315,634 on market- 
ings of 107,457,000 bu. grain. Operat-: 
ing and other expenses, including 
$120,337 for educational funds, 
amounted to $6,962,094. 

The association now owns or leases 
grain storage totaling 19,518,000 bu. 
and the value of the buildings and 
equipment owned is reported as ap- 
proximately $17 million. The largest 
elevator is located at Superior, Wis., 
and has a capacity of 11% million 
bushels. 

Total assets were shown in the re- 
port at $50,381,078. Total liabilities 
were $26,915,165, leaving $23,465,912 
as net assets. Of the current assets, 
$4,835,420 was in cash, $5 million in 
government bonds, $15,497,799 in ac- 
counts receivable and $8,143,751 in 
inventories. 

The association has a long-term 
debt of $8,750,000, representing the 
balance due the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives. The original loan, for 
$10 million, was for building eleva- 
tors and the debt is being retired 
over an eight-year period. 

Retirement of capital stock is lim- 
ited to $400,000 annually. For the 
1951-52 fiscal year the retirements 
amounted to $313,000. 

The association has, in the past 
four years, spent $1 million in promo- 
tional and publicity programs. It has 
its own bi-monthly newspaper with 
a circulation of 200,000, the “GTA 
Digest,” a monthly magazine with a 
circulation of 28,000, daily news 
broadcasts over nine radio stations 
in the Northwest, and a staff of field- 
men to do organizational work. 

The 48-page report included the 
text of the addresses of M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager, and Ole 
L. Olson, president, which were pre- 
sented at the association’s annual 
meeting in St. Paul recently. The re- 
port, produced in letter-press and 
offset printing, is amply illustrated 
with pictures. 
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KRAFT FIRM INITIATES 
SALES FORCE CHANGES 


NEW YORK—Lawrence K. Nor- 
ton, former representative of the 
Kraft Bag Corp. subsidiary of the 
Gilman Paper Co., has been designat- 
ed as assistant to Harry C. Lawless, 
vice president and director of sales 
for Gilman Paper Co. of this city. 
In addition to his new duties, Mr. 
Norton heads the sales department 
of the Cellucord Corp., another Gil- 





man Paper Co. subsidiary. 

The firm has also announced that 
Kenneth Rawson, former New York 
and New England representative for 
Kraft Bag Corp., is now covering the 
Eastern territory for the Gilman Pa- 
per Company’s gummed tape and gen- 
eral paper sales division under Homer 
Lake, out of the New York headquar- 
ters. 

It was further announced that Wil- 
liam Peist is now covering the West- 
tern trading area for Gilman Paper 
Co., out of the firm’s Chicago office 
in the Daily News Bldg. He will be 
responsible to E. A. Kendler for the 
sale of the Gilman gummed tape, 
wrapping and converting papers. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

INSECTS LIKE GRAIN 

Agricultural officials estimate that 
from 5% to 10% of all stored grain 
is destroyed by insects alone. Rats, 
mice and birds consume another 5%. 
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Wheat Agreement 
Sales Total 
3,678,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Jan. 21-27, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 3,678,000 bu. of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1952-53 year quotas. 

The sales included 259,202 sacks 
of flour (600,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 3,078,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1952-53 
year on June 25, 1952, total 153,- 
478,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Japan, 
the U.K. and India. The table on 
page 66 shows sales to importing 
countries for the 1952-53 IWA year. 
Sales by the U.S. are through Jan. 
27, and in the case of other export- 
ing countries sales shown are those 
recorded by the Wheat Council in 
London through Jan. 23. 

The USDA's release of Oct. 31, 
1952, contained information pertain- 
ing to import licenses issued by the 
Haitian Department of State for 
Commerce for the second quarter of 
the 1952-53 crop year, which were 
valid for purchases under the IWA 
by buyers in Haiti. The department 
reports the receipt of additional in- 
formation as to licenses issued for 
the third quarter. It is reported that 
these licenses are numbered Q-1080 
through Q-1777. These licenses which 
are valid under IWA are marked 
“Farine de Froment—Quota (Annee 
Agricole*1952-53).” 

















Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 9) 


cluding former President Herbert 
Hoover and the former MSA leader, 
Paul Hoffman. 


¥ ¥ 


Cautious Comment 

WINNIPEG—Grain traders in Win- 
nipeg are being extremely cautious 
with regard to expressing opinions as 
to the outcome of the International 
Wheat Agreement talks which opened 
in Washington Jan. 30. 

Winnipeg grain men believe that 
the U.K. delegation to the Washington 
discussion have been sent with defin- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED | 
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WANTED—MILLERS TO RUN TRICK IN 
large midwestern mill. Exceptional sal- 
ary and attractive profit-sharing plan. In 
answering give complete business and 
personal history with necessary refer- 
ences. Address 409, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SUPERINTENDENT TO ASSUME COM- 
plete management of a plant in Maryland 
processing a material which involves a 
grinding and screening operation. This is 
a “Once in a Lifetime’ opportunity for 
a man, preferably between 35 and 40 
with a successful production record, look- 
ing for a permanent connection with a 
successful small company. Write giving 
complete details. Address 415, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE FOR 
government and commercial business; 15 
years’ experience in government selling. 
James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 


FOR SALE—A GENERAL MILLS MODEL 
B tray-lock machine equipped to handle 
two size cartons: 2}§x10,,x1%4 with 2% 
ends—also, 37,x107,x1% with 2% ends. If 
interested please contact The Prince Mac- 
aroni Mfg. Co., Prince Ave., Lowell, Mass. 











MACHINERY WANTED 








v EE 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick deliver) 


Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 











ite instructions to insist on a lower 
price range. In view of the improved 
wheat crop output of Australia and 
Argentina, the position of the im- 
porting countries is considerably 
strengthened. 

However, it is thought unlikely that 
Canada and the U.S. will accept the 
British contention that more ample 
wheat stocks at the present time jus- 
tify any downward revision of prices. 
The cost of living of the producers 
has gone up considerably, it is point- 
ed out, without any increase in the 
return they receive for what they 
produce. 

One point seems to be fairly gener- 
ally agreed, and that is that no long 
term agreement with fixed prices such 
as the present four-year one, is likely 
to come from the Washington discus- 
sions. 
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CONTROL LIGHTS FLASH... 


As the Chief Controller sets the master 
control board, push-button nerve center 
of Valier’s 54,000 cwt. bulk flour storage 
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J 5 - ==-_To turn feeder screw conveyors 


=f the huge storage bins into 
Mey the transverse conveyors... 
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e — \ ‘emrying a steady flow of flour to 
Fi - bolt sifters supplying the battery 
of eight high-speed packers... 


And so begins the journey of flour from Valier’s bulk 
storage bins to final destination in your warehouse. 
os 5 . Packing and loading the equivalent of a 600-sack car 


every 13 minutes, these are but a few of the efficient 


Bulk flour storage bins, high-speed 
packing, automatic loading facilities, 
laboratory with experimental mill and lation... built to provide you Bakery Flour Service... 
pilot bakery, and general offices are 

housed in this new building. unsurpassed anywhere! 


flour handling devices built into Valier’s new instal- 
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@ Lower In Cost 
e@ Less Breakage 
e Easy to Handle 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kansas City * Buffalo * New York 4) 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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The businessman had just suggest- 
ed to his secretary that she accom- 
pany him on a business trip the fol- 
lowing week. “Listen,’”’ she snapped, 
“I may be your typewriter, but I’m 


not portable!” 
¢ ¢ 

The bridegroom-to-be was de- 
pressed because he could not find a 
place to live and the wedding day 
was drawing near. “Why,” suggested 
a friend, ‘‘don’t you live with her 
parents?”’ 

“That’s no good,” shrugged the 
prospective husband. “‘You see, they’re 
still living with their parents.” 

¢¢¢ 

In the current bond drive, we are 
again told to give to “Help the boys.” 
We wish the administration would 
be a little more explicit. Do they 
mean the boys in Korea, who need it, 
or the boys in Washington, who seem 
to be getting it? 


¢¢ ¢ 
Latest model gas ranges include 
a venetian blind in the glass oven 
doors. This is for bashful girls who 
cook rump roasts. 


¢¢¢ 


A man, looking at some ties, tossed 
one or two aside contemptuously. 
Lingering after having made his pur- 
chase, he noticed that the clerk put 
those he had so positively rejected in 
a separate box. “What becomes of 
those?” he inquired. 

“We sell them to the women who 
come in to buy ties for men.” 


¢?¢¢ 


A horse thief had been arrested and 
released on bail. His lawyer, after 
a thorough investigation both of the 
evidence and public sentiment, was 
convinced not only that the man was 
guilty but that any jury in the coun- 
try would find him so. So he returned 
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to his client and said, “You haven't 
got the chance of a snowball in hell. 
All the evidence is against you. No 
jury on earth would acquit you. The 
best thing for you to do is skip out 
of here.” 

The man looked bewildered. “You 
mean I ought to go somewhere else?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to 
tell you.” 

“But,” asked the horse thief, “where 
can I go? Ain’t I already in Texas?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Some of our college gals pursue 
learning—others just learn pursuing. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

The young man’s sweetheart told 
him that the next day was her birth- 
day. He smilingly said that he would 
send her a bouquet of roses, one for 
each year of her life. 

He ordered two dozen roses to be 
delivered the next morning. The flor- 
ist, knowing the young man’s father 
was one of his best customers, kindly 
put in an extra dozen. And the young 
man never knew why his girl was 


sore at him. 
¢?¢ ¢ 

“T never said I didn’t like her,” a 
woman defended herself, “I merely 
remarked that all the polish she had 
was on her finger-nails.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

“In teaching shorthand and type- 
writing we make a great point of ac- 
curacy,” the head of the business col- 
lege explained. 

“And how about the speed?” asked 
the prospective student. 

The college head thought a mo- 
ment. “Well, out of last year’s class, 
16 married their employers within 
three months.” 


® ¢ @ 

Personnel manager interviewing ap- 
plicant for job— 

“How long did you work in the 
other place?” 

“Fifty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-five years.” 

“How could you work 55 years 
when you are only 45 years old?” 

“Over-time.” 


eo? ¢ 


An atronomer points out that the 
planet Venus cannot support life. We 
might add that it is also becoming a 
bit difficult on this planet. 
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TOWERING ELEVATORS at Buffalo, home of 
HECKER’S Flours, dramatize the storage ca- 
pacity that enables Standard to buy and 
hold the finest wheat, for customers’ varying 
needs. Whichever HECKER’s Flour you may 
choose, this famous brand assures quality, 
as it has to generations of bakers. 
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~the flour you want! 


Standard’s entire nationwide organization is keyed to one 
idea: Our aim is not just to “sell flour,” but to deliver the 


exact flour you want, each time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Among the joys of the baking business none is 
greater than the thrill and pride of craftsmanship 
that comes from the production of a really top 
quality loaf. POLAR BEAR is the fit compan- 
ion for the finest quality bread, for we produce 
this superior flour with that same kind of pride 
in its outstanding merit. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details. . . 


Che Northwestern Miller 
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PRUDUGTION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are technical flour treatment problems, in both field 
procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment, the benefits of N-A’s ‘“smooth-running”’ ma- meth 


Skill, maintained by daily handling of turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


“Dyox"’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and *‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OQVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 














The Most Important 
Minority Group in America 


Everyone is a member of at least one minority group— 
Jewish, Negro, Protestant, Polish, German or any of dozens 


of others. 


Whichever group you’re in is naturally the most important 
one for you, but no minority group is potentially any safer 
from racial or religious persecution than any other. Dais- 
crimination against Negroes in housing, for example, can 
easily turn into discrimination against Catholics; if today a 
Jew is refused due process of law, tomorrow a Protestant 
may suffer the same way; and if a Chinese person cannot 
get a job simply because of his color, white men face the same 
potential danger. 


The guiding principle for Americans has always been and 
always should be to accept or reject people on their merit 
alone. If we fail to do this we lose prestige as a democracy 
throughout the world ... we diminish our enormous produc- 
tive capacities ... and the basic institutions upon which this 


country was built will be in serious danger. 








